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O those interested in the higher life of humanity one “question” stands clear and alone 

as greatest and gravest of all. It is not national or international, ecclesiastical or po- 

litical, economic or social, but moral and spiritual. It is the question of Right— 
righteous morals, righteous standards, righteous consciences. All other “questions” are 
subsidiary to this, and follow this as shadow follows substance. 

Churches that should be first among the custodians of Right have often been the chief 
transgressors against it. For whenever a church is reckless of truthfulness, encourages 
evasion and equivocation, and makes itself, its institutions, or its theology the object of 
highest obedience and the usurper of absolute authority, to that extent is it a poisoner 
and corrupter of human conscience. However disguised a lie is it remains a lie; and 
on no such foundation can any ethical conformity be built, or any scheme of unity, or 
any whole-hearted devotion to the absolute and awful divinity of Truth. 

In like manner any proposal for a happier human society which asks us to overlook 
a little preliminary throat-cutting and a few advantageous murders; which bids us to look 
benevolently upon the profanation of the ideal sanctities of marriage; which encourages 
the idea that the earthly millennium will involve a general relaxing of austere inner disci- 
pline, and will give a sort of sanction to the principles of the thief and the profligate— 
to that extent is the proposal deadly and devilish. 

In every department of thought and life we are threatened openly and shamelessly, 
or subtly and plausibly, with monstrous moral corruption. Philosophy reeks with it. 
Theology has been a prolific parent of it. Politics is the summer day that breeds it. Social 
reform is leprously spotted with it. As soon as we attach ourselves to a school or a sect, 
that instant we begin, unless we are sternly vigilant, to cover up the falsehoods, the fail- 
ures, the crimes, of our school or sect. We learn the art of manipulating evidence, and of 
making the clever suppression and the untruthful apology. 

One thing above all we need in church and state, in academy and market, in devices 
for regeneration and reform, and ambitious schemes for new religions—and that is a clear 
eye for Right, a relentless will in following it, and a swift indignation in chastising viola- 
tions of it whether in our opponents, or our partisans, or ourselves. 
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OW PLAIN is Great Britain’s inability to 
ingratiate herself in the heart of the world! 
Others must do it for her. If America equalled 
her service to the nations, the outermost curves 
of the planet would have grandiloquent praises of our 
works. As for Germany, let men say what they will of 
her blundering psychology, the fact remains that until the 
revelations of her later propaganda became common prop- 
erty, she had surpassed all people in effectual self-glorifi- 
cation. But our English kindred have never varied from 
a course that represents them as indifferent, self-inter- 
ested, and threatening when their rights were approached 
too nearly. Not even their saving part in the war—a 
record of sacrifice that staggers with its figures in men, 
money, and munitions—gets to us so inwardly as their 
spokesmen’s untoward remarks about British supremacy 
on the sea. In the press to-day we read their half- 
bristling purpose to rule the deep, come what will, with 
never a word of justification except that the British Em- 
pire must keep her domains secure. The fact is, this is 
a ridiculously inadequate statement of her purpose, and 
her leading people know it. What she would do and 
what she did in the war she has done for generations. 
She has used her sea power to protect all nations. But 
she will not say so, because of all nations she is the most 
contemptuous of even just and needful self-praise. In 
consequence she suffers ingloriously. Her own words 
never do her justice. Her deeds the world slowly comes 
to believe. We say this with no delusion about her im- 
perfections, and of these, by the way, England herself 
is the most terrific critic. For Britain’s Day we can offer 
nothing more needful, along with our immeasurable, end- 
less praise of our nearest and most powerful ally, than 
that she learn to speak more of that tried and victorious 
sentiment of hers in behalf of the safety and liberty of 
all peoples, for whom she has done more than any nation 
on the face of the earth. 


T WILL BE ONE of the greatest achievements of the 
conference at Versailles if the other nations will do 
for Great Britain what she is disinclined to do for herself. 
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She needs to get into the hands of understanding friends, 


and she will. As to the freedom of the seas, it is a matter 
of not the least doubt in our mind that she is jealous of 
her service of public guardianship, of being a true friend 
of lawful nations. Her main thought is not self. To sub- 
tract from the fulness of this real ministry is what gives 
her concern. The concord which we are sure will prevail 
at the conference will take due care of the terms applied 
to sea power. The genuine expression of gratitude and 
faith in Great Britain -will send her delegates home with 
a single glowing heart to the effect that she will be able 
to serve more hereafter rather than less, and that in 
point of prestige she will still be mistress of the seas, 
because she knows and practises seamanship better than 
any other nation. But it will be such a supremacy as 
the world will understand. It will not be a bullying at- 
tempt to dominate, but a magnificent purpose to serve. 
That changed impression is coming already. Great 
Britain has never believed in the will to power. Her 
ways have always been blunt, it is true, and impersonal 
in their dispassionate quiet, but on the whole they have 
been wise, because for her, law and order have been the 
national religion. No people—and we surely include our 
own people—have been so nearly omnipotent as the 
British, because of their undemonstrative and indomitable 
heart for law. Out of Rome came ordered law, and in 
the British Empire the law finds the strongest exemplifi- 
cation of its operation, remarkably free from favor, 
prejudice, and prostitution, and nearly as unmovable, it 
has often seemed, as the course of the Eternal. The con- 
duct of the great Empire in the days at hand will disap- 
point no friends of man. If she has offered the blood of 
thousands of her sons for herself, much more it seems 
true it has been “not for the nation only,” but that she 
might “gather together into one all the children of God 
that are scattered abroad.” 


NE THING ought to cease. This idea that Chris- 

tianity has a certain set of virtues which we and we 
only hold by divine copyright is nonsense. All the great 
gifts which are gathered in our particular religion, and 
which have made it the greatest religion in the world,— 
that of course is why we have chosen it as our religion,— 
were in men before Jesus Christ came upon the scene. 
He found the gifts of the spirit, with supreme wisdom 
pointed them out in the lives of all sorts of people, of 
formal beliefs and of none, lived them beyond compare, 
and after him his followers fashioned them into an 
organized body of ideals. To speak of certain noble and 
holy traits of the soldier as if he had purchased our wares 
or come upon them by a kind of divine accident is a bit 
smug and entirely false. He is by nature Christian, be- 
cause Christianity is the supreme natural religion, which 
strives above all else to know the uttermost of divinity 
in man, describe it in clear words, and nurture it in its 
manifold varieties. 
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This attitude of ours, which means ~ 


that we are more insistent upon claiming our question- 


able rights than we are devoted to fulfilling the spiritual 
graces in great living and serving,—all this let us change. 
As Dean Birney said the other day, the soldier has the 
fullest contempt for that old-fashioned religion in which 
a man asks how he can be saved. He has no time for 
even religious bodies whose end is their own perpetuity. 
He wants to look out and not in. He asks, What cause 
can I serve that I may save the world? It is a proposi- 
tion of world-redemption; and that job, begun on the 
battlefield, is his and our job together through all the 
ages of peace. rales asia 
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N ALTOGETHER true observation about men of 

cultivation is that compared with former times they 
sit at home less under a reading-lamp and foregather 
more with their fellows in meetings and hear the spoken 
word about all the great issues and events. The printed 
page will never have the power to “get over” like an 
audible personality whose words are vehicles of the 
esprit, the reality, the verve, the dynamic of a burning 
cause. A curiously overlooked citizen, male or female, 
is that person, at least in the large cities, who has less 
than one invitation every night in the week to listen to 
and ask questions of some famous lecturer whose whole 
being tingles with momentous facts and truths. Of 
ministers in particular it is expected that they will avail 
themselves of every fair engagement. The parson who is 
only a bookworm, even if it be a meaty book, is missing 
the chance of his. career if he doesn’t get out with his 
kind. He cannot get the quintessence by however much 
mental squeezing of board covers. In our free churches 
the preaching shows that men are not musty but juicy. 
The day of the meticulously polished preachment, marked 
by nice word-distinctions in pretty thoughts is gone for- 
ever, thank Heaven. Now the meat of men’s strong com- 
mon life, served well cooked and in robust portions, with 
no exquisite regard for the difference between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee, is what the market demands. Wise 
are they who give it and get it. Of the organizations that 
ministers in particular should strengthen, their own clubs 
and associations come first. We who write this have 
only now come from a ministers’ meeting which was 
priceless in its informing and inspiring power. Yet where 
were the members? Rally, brethren, and set a decent 
example. Be courteous and fair to your chosen officers. 
Keep these wonderful bodies alive for every good reason. 


HO HAS not been deeply perplexed about our im- 

paired freedom of speech during the war? With 
virtual unanimity we believed the cause must be fought 
in blood to victory and to a promise of freedom, but we 
never quite accepted the constraint which, however nec- 
essary, seemed to make democracy a delusion. A notable 
and somewhat excited publicist asked the other day, 
“Have we in saving the world lost-our republic?” The 
prevailing sentiment says that we were in abnormal 
times, and new rules to fit them had to be adopted. But 
why could they not be democratic rules, miany earnest 
souls inquired. We cannot answer, but we believe we did 
the right. Of one thing we are certain. We are not at 
all satisfied that “the majority rules.” That is not the 
essence of democracy. We have never followed it as a 
way that included all of life’s interests. The dearest of 
them, indeed, our religion, we have never permitted the 
majority to touch. Also, not even a majority could take 
from the individual “his life, his liberty, or his property, 
except by due process of law.” Here in law we come 
nearest to sound reason for what we have been doing. 
Pure freedom where men live imperfectly together can- 
not be granted, because such men do not realize that they 
are members one of another nor that the conduct of 
one must invariably be for the good of all. When a man 
knows his social obligation he may live in perfect liberty. 
What is good, meanwhile, in great crises must be sharply 
and arbitrarily determined by the imperfect machinery of 
a majority voice. The great need is not more freedom, 
more pure democracy, but rather more wisdom in doing 
our duty, and finer discipline of our otherwise unruly 
members, so that while we strive for these latter attain- 
ments the former blessings will come as warmth comes 
with the light. 
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PEAKING of propaganda, a clergyman who has re- 

turned within a fortnight from a year’s service in 
France says that the ideals which have impassioned 
America and have been expressed for our people in the 
continuity of messages by the President, have been in- 
comparably the greatest factor in steeling and cheering 
the soul of that country which all in all has suffered the 
most. He is amazed and disheartened that we at home 
do not appear to realize this more. It has been a per- 
sistent word in these columns, just because we believe 
in the power of the living word of a free people, that we 
have had hardly the faintest idea of what we the people 
have been doing. What weapon can compare with words 
of life and light! If hasty partisans and all-too-easily- 
prejudiced ones would stop nagging the President, even 
leave him out of account altogether except as the one 
who puts into winged words for us what we really feel 
and think and are, and rest in the perfectly glorious fact 
that it is the living and free soul of America which has 
set the heart of France and our other allies as well aflame 
with a divine hope and purpose for the world, we should 
have a finer temper, more worthy of us as a people, and 
thus give in our press a better account of the country. 
An attitude of antagonism never gets either individuals 
or nations anywhere but down and out. What we do not 
like is not the point, but what we do. Isn’t there any- 
thing good? we feel like asking some people. “What is 
without remedy should be without regard.” The spiritual 
power of a positive mind, which means an affirmative 
intellect, a loyal heart, and a constructive will to serve 
the present crisis, we have a right to expect of every 
citizen of this country. Jf one lesson is plain from the 
Civil War it is this,—the enemies of the Government 
were not the friends of the country! ‘There is another 
lesson: Those who worked for the good, and were never 
overcome of the evil which they, ‘too, saw plainly, fol- 
lowed a course which made their record clean and of 
everlasting account. We feel profoundly the great call 
that, whatever the differences in men’s free souls, at 
the centre of their beings they are one, and for the sal- 
vation of the world that oneness must prevail. 


HE CHASTEST two million men, organized in any 

way for common ends, that the United States had 
when war ceased, were the men of the armies abroad 
and in the camps and cantonments at home. Due to a 
combination of compulsion and education, it was a result 
that caused the national name abroad to be revered, 
and that forced students of social welfare and funda- 
mental ethics at home to pray that what war had done 
for so many American youths a peace however glorious 
might not undo. But why need it, if States and local 
communities and the public opinion of the country at 
large will only cede to the principle of authority in times ° 
of peace that which they so gladly hand over in times 
of war? All the agencies that have controlled and that 
have educated the soldiers are ready to continue the 
work among civilian lads and men. A new attitude as 
to publicity and as to enforced registration of offenders 
exists both in the medical and in the ecclesiastical worlds, 
regions where ohscurantism and obstinate resistance have 
been conspicuous. The “new women” of the country 
can be counted upon for support of any campaign of 
publicity and of education and also of punishment if the 
latter be necessary. Besides there are coming into the 
ranks of voters hundreds of thousands of men who in 
war have first been made aware of the utility as well as 
the beauty of chastity. What is to prevent America 
from having not only a saloonless but also a brothel-less 
community, and a national ideal toward which to work? 
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N THE PRELIMINARY discussions of the projects 
| for the reconstruction of the world, President Wil- 

son’s proposal for the organization of a League of 
Nations is assuming increasing importance. In a recent 
statement to the Associated Press, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs, expressed the con- 
viction that the President’s suggestion is “a valuable con- 
tribution to civilization.” ‘The formation of such an in- 
ternational association is being advocated by Premier 
Lloyd George in his appeal to the British electorate as 
the election approaches. In Paris the League of Nations 
is accepted as one of the great problems to which the 
Peace Conference is to address itself in its endeavors to 
stabilize the world and put an end to international injus- 
tice and consequent wars. Organized labor in the great 
Allied nations is endeavoring to prepare the ground for 
the inclusion in the constitution of the projected League 
of provisions for far-reaching internal reforms in the 
countries within its scope. 


WN ues IMPORTANT PHASE of the peace 
discussion that promises important results is to be 
seen in the demands for indemnities that are being 
formulated against Germany, and in the increasing indi- 
cations that not only the former German Kaiser, but all 
the sovereigns and statesmen of the Central Powers in- 
volved in the precipitation of the war will be brought to 
trial on the charge of murder. Premier Lloyd George 
has estimated that Britain’s bill against Germany will 
amount to $40,000,000,000. From Ottawa comes the news 
that the Dominion of Canada will place its war damages 
recoverable from Germany at $2,000,000,000. ‘The extra- 
dition and trial of Wilhelm von Hohenzollern is made 
practically certain by the united expression of a strong 
sentiment for such a proceeding in all the Allied capitals. 
_ No official expression of attitude on this subject had come 
out of Washington or from the George Washington at 
the beginning of the week. 


HERE ARE INCREASING evidences of the 

widening of the line of cleavage between the Con- 
servative Socialists who are now administering Germany, 
and the Reds, or Bolsheviki, who are seeking to seize the 
reins of power. In Berlin at the beginning of the week 
the Spartacus group of extremists were showing unmis- 
takable signs of a purpose to resort to a coup d’état in an 
effort to establish in Germany a government analogous to 
that which the Lenine-Trotzky group are carrying on in 
Russia, to the accompaniment of a more or less complete 
breakdown of public order and constructive efficiency. 
The conservative forces in Germany, however, were de- 
veloping a power of resistance which augured well for 
the maintenance of the existing order, such as it is. 


HILE THE AMERICAN ARMY of occupation 

is advancing into Germany for the policing of the 
territory designated by the terms of the armistice, the in- 
dustrial readjustment of America is proceeding with a 
smoothness and a rapidity which promise an achievement 
equal to the feat of industrial and military mobilization 
for the war. Two of the great constructive forces of our 
war organization—Charles M. Schwab of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and Bernard M. Baruch of the War 
Industries Board—have already resigned their govern- 
mental positions at a dollar a year to return to private 
industry. Both Mr. Schwab and Mr. Baruch have pre- 
dicted a rapid and easy readjustment. Their predictions 
seem to be justified by surveys of industrial conditions all 
over the country. 
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Ay samp ADVANTAGE of the profound sentiment 
which has united all Americans in this war, Congress 
and the executive branch of the National Government are 
putting under way a new co-ordinated movement of 
Americanization. In Congress a bill has been introduced 
to create a national ‘Board of Education to fight illiteracy 
and promote the study of the English language and the 
acquirement of the American spirit by immigrants and 
the children of immigrants throughout America. Dr. 
Philander P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, is taking steps to utilize the foreign language 
committees of the Liberty Loans in a nation-wide cam- 
paign to promote the American way of thinking, Ameri- 
can ideals, and American speech among the thirty-two 
racial divisions of the Loan campaign. Excellent results 
are expected from this method of approach as a valuable 
supplement to the federal educational measures projected 
under the proposed legislation to nationalize the Ameri- 
canization campaign on an educational basis. 


PON THE RESIGNATION of William G. McAdoo 

as Secretary of the Treasury and Director-General 
of Railways, the President last week announced, through 
his secretary, the appointment of Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia, Chairman of the House Committee on Finance, as 
Mr. McAdoo’s successor in the Department of the Treas- 
ury. No action on the other important vacancy created 
by Mr. McAdoo’s withdrawal from office had been indi- 
cated at the beginning of the present week. Comments in 
the press and by public men on Secretary McAdoo’s res- 
ignation revealed a general appreciation of the immense 
value of his services in the successful flotation of four 
Liberty Loans and the remarkably smooth and efficient 
transition of the great railroad lines of the country from 
private to public operation. Mr. Glass, as a veteran mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance and one of the creators 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, is regarded as qualified to 
continue the work which Mr. McAdoo has performed 
with an ability admitted even by most of his political 
opponents. 


ite ALL JUDICIAL and executive measures 
to allay the agitation that has raged on an interna- 
tional scale about the destiny of Thomas J. Mooney, con- 
victed of participation in the dynamite plot in San Fran- 
cisco in 1916, the discussion continues without abatement. 
After the failure of all attempt from union labor quarters 
to bring about the retrial of the case in California or to 
obtain a pardon for the labor leader who had been con- 
demned to death, the final judicial phase of the case was 
reached a fortnight ago, when the United States Supreme 
Court refused to review the action of the California 
tribunals. Soon after this, Gov. Stephens of California 
commuted Mooney’s sentence to imprisonment for life. 
This disposal of the controversy, however, did not satisfy 
organized labor, and the International Workers’ Defence 
League began an agitation for an immediate national 
strike to emphasize the conviction of labor men that 
Mooney had been unjustly convicted and that a full par- 
don or a retrial are the only means of meeting the criti- 
cisms directed against the California police and judicial 
authorities. At the beginning of the week it was an- 
nounced that the strike had been postponed, but that it 
had not been given up. 


Nee YORK is having a remarkable revival of Gil- 
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bert and’ Sullivan’s operas, which are being given in — 


the Park Theatre by the Society of American Singers, 


an organization carried on on co-operative lines. Up to. 
date the Society has revived “The Mikado,” “The — 
Pirates of Penzance,” “Pinafore,” and “The Gondoligrs,” — 
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with artistic accessories which have attracted the favor- 
able attention of practically all the music critics of New 
York. In these operas many music lovers now in middle 
life have revived delightful impressions of their youth, 
and the permanent value of the work of the English 
librettist and the Irish composer has once more been dem- 
onstrated. Owing to the hospitable reception which the 
Metropolis has given to the old favorites in new guise, 
the national tour planned by the Society of American 
Singers has been postponed repeatedly. oar. 


Brevities 


What is the best token to-day that a man loves his 
country and his kind? 


Not the drum-beat but the heart-beat will be heard 
throughout the world. 


Science made the world a neighborhood. Religion only 
can make it a brotherhood. 


Beginning with this number, the table of contents will 
be published prominently on the last page, in the genial 
company of the Pleasantries. 


A ‘sapient gentleman of immense prominence assures 
us that our soldiers were not fighting for freedom at all 
or for the principles which all the Allied nations have 
assented to; which to our mind is the meanest contumely 
on our brothers and sons that we have read. 


It makes one proud to find how high the ground is on 
which our co-churchman William H. Taft stands and 
utters his nobly patriotic and religious sentiments in be- 
half of a peace of the world and a League of Nations 
that will federate mankind’s precious achievements and 
holy ambitions. 


Letters to the Gditor 


On the Way to Life Membership 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Herewith find check in continuation of my subscription 
to January I, 1920. 

For some time I have been trying to persuade myself 
to send you a check for the current year only, asking you 
to take my name from your mailing list, but each issue, 
from the first word to the last, is'so very good that I can- 
not give up my membership in the Register family. 

Eucene C. Lewis. 

New VIENNA, OHIO. 


Tribute and Challenge 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

No publication that I read gives me so much inspira- 
tion of the better sort as does the Christian Register. I 
never fail to read it from cover to cover, and feel the need 
for more literature of the same sort. 

In your “Pleasantries” of this week your jokelet of 
“supplying” the pulpit with “what” caused me to think 
deeply when I read your Frothingham “front cover.” I 
wish it were possible for more of your ministers to get 
into politics, not the politics of the office-seeker, but the 
politics that studies conditions, plans for betterments, in- 
spires to service, and instructs continually the proletariat 
in the vital principles required on which to build the per- 
fect future. Law is law, not because Moses spake it, but 
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because Moses recognized it. It took courage for that old 
Jew to publish his knowledge, and it will take courage for 
your ministers to disseminate the ideals that make for 
better condition here on earth because of things that are 
law but are yet unacknowledged even if recognized. 
Nations are no more than individual when it comes to 
the matter of submission to law. ‘The violation brings 
its punishment to a community just as it does to the 
individual. It is to minds such as should compose your 
ministry, then, that we look for the ideals of construc- 
tion and intercourse that leads to the perfect recognition 
and acknowledgment of God’s law,—the Absolute Su- 
premacy that demands certain obedience if we are to 
become a happy world of his people. I could go on at 
greater length perhaps, but I feel that I have said enough 
to give you my idea and trust you will find some value 
in my suggestion. W. A. Kern. 
TuRTLE CREEK, Pa. 


Stamp Out Tyranny Wherever it Dares 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

When I read your splendid editorials in last week’s 
Christian Register on President Wilson, I thought to 
myself, “These alone are worth the price of a year’s sub- 
scription.” But when I read on the next page your 
diatribe on Samuel Gompers and the great body of men 
and women he represents I felt like throwing the paper 
away. 

You perhaps overlooked the fact that the statement 
made by Mr. Gompers, that “labor will accept no reduc- 
tion in wages after the war,” was directly provoked by 
the demand of William H. Barr of the National Found- 
ers’ Association, made only two days after the armistice 
was signed, that the eight-hour day should now be abol- 
ished and the National War Labor Board dismissed, and 
the question of hours and wages be turned over to the 
tender mercies of the employers, with the declaration 
that employers could no longer pay the “extravagant war- 
time wages.” But Mr. Barr gave no hint of any reduc- 
tion in prices, or the general cost of living; but only a 
reduction in wages, and longer hours, and consequent 
increase in private profits. 

Mr. Frank P. Walsh of the National War Labor Board 


is quoted in the daily papers as saying that “no reduction 


in wages should be considered while the present standard 
of high prices prevails.” In this morning’s paper I see 
Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor, predicts 
that we need expect no material reduction in the present 
scale of prices and the general cost of living for at least 
five years. 

Then why should Mr. Gompers, and organized labor 
generally, be held up to scorn and contempt for insisting 
that labor will accept no reduction in wages after the 
war, while the best authorities we have on the subject 
seem to all agree that there is to be no general reduction 
of prices, or in the cost of living? 

You say, “But when boys get—they cannot earn— 
forty to sixty dollars a week in a munitions or shipbuild- 
ing plant, and men relatively more, it is idiotic for Mr. 
Gompers to say these things will continue.” Why not, if 
the same selling prices are to be kept up? ‘These wages 
indeed look high when compared to pre-war scales, but 
have the men who pay them been losing any money by it? 
We have not heard of it if they have. ‘Then if these 
employers, while paying these wages, are still making a 
fair profit on their investments and output, why should 
labor be required to accept lower wages and longer hours 
while the cost of living remains as it is, only to pile up 
larger private profits for their employers? 
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We have just fought a most terrible and desperate war 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” Now we must 
make democracy safe for the world. If this is to be 
accomplished it must be based upon absolute and un- 
equivocal justice to all, without any discrimination or 
favoritism whatever to either labor or capital. Justice to 
labor can consist in nothing less than the full value of 
what it produces, after allowing a reasonable and fair 
profit on actual capital (not water) legitimately invested 
in the employing enterprise. Labor in the future will 
not consent to accept less than this, whatever may be the 
actual scale of wages paid, based upon the selling price 
of its product. It will never consent to go back to the 
old standard based upon the minimum cost of living, re- 
gardless of the profits to the employer. 

Gro. T. ASHLEY. 

Wicuira, Kan. 


[Our correspondent has not read the editorial carefully, 
as any just reader will say. But let that pass. We agree, 
we have fought a great war to make the world safe for 
democracy, and conversely. ‘That is precisely why Mr. 
Gompers, whom we have repeatedly commended when 
he deserved it, should have guarded his speech. We are 
not going to permit any considerable tyranny in this 
country, from any organization of employers or em- 
ployees, to go unchastened. At the present hour, labor 
unions and Mr. Gompers are on trial. We do not doubt 
they will stand for righteousness. Here and there their 
members have sorely distressed us by their excesses and 
violence, as some great masters of money have done in 
their places. But we believe in both when they do the 
right. Let no one think that this journal is partisan. It 
abhors the use of terms implying different classes. It is 
supra-partisan, and performs its function in the terms of 
religion and brotherhood. May we say to our corre- 
spondent that we are perfectly familiar with all of the 
data in the case of which he supposes us ignorant. Our 
chief duty is to be informed.—Eprror. ] 


Dr. Chester Disagrees 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

You published Thursday last an article on “Zionism 
as a Menace to Peace” by Rev. A. M. Rihbany, in which 
he uses the argument that “the successful conquest of a 
land carries with it the right of ownership.” ‘This he 
says in favor of a Mohammedan-Christian majority 
against the Jews in the matter.of Palestine’s independence 
from Syria (Damascus). He also voices the demand of 
Christians and Mohammedans upon the British Govern- 
ment for the Arabic as the sole official national language. 

Permit me to say that if President Wilson can go back 
of the Hungarian conquest of Moravia in the ninth cen- 
tury and free the Moravians and Slovaks from Hun- 
garian rule he can just as easily go back of the Arab 
conquest of Syria in the thirteenth century and restore 
the Jews and Old Syrians (Aramean Assyrians) to their 
rightful territories in Palestine and Phcenician Lebanon 
(Phcenicia-Libani). The Arabs have a large territory of 
their own in Arabia and have enough to do to run a 
settled government there and civilize the shores of the 
Red Sea. 

{t is well known that the Arab-Syrian councils of sol- 
diers and workingmen are hopelessly entangled in the 
Bolshevist net, and the American Syrians would do well 
to preserve a more modest attitude, to keep theif faith in 
Egypt and hold fast what they have gained there. 

Mr. Rihbany’s last paragraph asking for “equal rights 
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for all” properly negates his earlier demand for the sup- 


pression of the Hebrew and Old Syrian (Syriac) lan- 
guages. If he had explained that modern Yiddish is 
seven-eighths German dialect, his argument would have 
gone further toward convincing his readers. 
; F. D. CHEsTEr. 
Boston, Mass. 


Junius Answers a Critic 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In my article on “Consigning Dying Soldiers to. Hell” 
who had not embraced Christianity, in the Christian 
Register of October 17, 1918, I said that Buddhism is a 
religion without a hell. In a communication to Zion’s 
Herald, Dr. William Fairfield Warren says I was mis- 
taken in this statement. I had reference to Buddhism in 
its pure and original form as preached by Buddha him- 
self, and not to the corrupted form of that religion that 
was given it in certain countries hundreds of years after 
he died. This transformation and corruption occurs in 
all religions. Paul and the Catholic priests, none of whom 
ever saw Christ or heard him preach, constructed a sys- 
tem of religion that is quite different from his teachings 
and religion. By the time the theologians of the world 
got through reconstructing his religion, he would not 
have recognized it, and instead of one pure Christian re- 
ligion we now have Christianity divided up into Roman 
Catholics, Greek Catholics, Lutherans, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Mormons, Dunkards, Orthodox 
Quakers, Hicksite Quakers, Universalists, Unitarians, 
Christian Scientists, and many other sects that might be 
mentioned, all of which differ on many different doc- 
trines, many of which Christ never taught or heard of. 

To ascertain the real pure religion of Jesus Christ we 
must go to his teachings, and to ascertain the real pure 
religion of Buddha we must go back to his teaching. As 
his religion was introduced and established in one country 
after another during a period of several hundred years 
until its converts now number nearly one-third of the 
human race, many new doctrines were added from time 
to time and which are not a part of his religion. ‘They 
are mere excrescences upon it, just as Mormonism and 
Dowieism are excrescences upon the true religion of 
Jesus Christ. For hundreds of years the Buddhistic the- 
ologians of the countries in which Buddhism was estab- 
lished wrote voluminously, adding many new doctrines. 
These sacred writings fill many volumes. Among the 
new excrescences that have been thus attached to Budd- 
hism in some countries is the doctrine of everlasting hell 
torments which was borrowed from other religions long 
after the death of Buddha. No trace of such a doctrine 
can be found in his teachings. In addition to his beauti- 
ful and comprehensive moral, ethical, and spiritual teach- 
ings, including his celebrated Noble Eightfold Paths lead- 
ing to all the virtues, he taught the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls until they were purified and reached 


peace and Nirvana, which doctrine is wholly incompatible 


with the doctrine of everlasting hell torments which of- 
fers no hope of final salvation and happiness. No one 
can believe in both doctrines. 

The horrible quotation taken by Dr. Warren from the 
writings of some of the latter-day Buddhistic writers is 


wholly foreign to true Buddhism as taught by Buddha, 
and I think that it can be truthfully said that real pure, J 


Buddhism is a religion without a hell, and that the great 
majority of the present-day Buddhists in all countries 


believe in the transmigration of souls, and not in the op- | 
posing doctrine of eternal damnation of souls in a hope- | 


less hell. JUNIUs. 
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Peace and Trade Restrictions 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

- Thoughtful minds are anxiously waiting and watching 
for the leadings toward peace. In such a situation the 
question naturally arises as to the causes of the war. His- 
tory shows that up to the last hundred years a large pro- 
portion of all wars were religious wars. Since that time 
ambition for wealth and power has been more generally 
the cause. Education has put a stop, practically, to re- 
ligious wars, and it is equally certain that education will 
place a just valuation upon wealth and put a stop to the 
unhealthy scramble for its possession. When it becomes 
a discredit to be simply rich the aim will be to be of 
service, and class distinctions will have a different basis 
from that which they have now. ‘The social questions 
that vex and threaten society to-day will be easily ad- 
justed. There will be a better distribution of the products 
of labor in the industrial world. Moral and intellectual 
ambitions will occupy the public thought, and the man 
of small means will, alongside of the man of wealth, be 
estimated at his true value. Legislation and the admin- 
istration of government will be in the interest of those 
who need it most. 

Influence, which is worth more than money, will be ob- 
tained through service; and the happiest person will be 
the most unselfish one. The most important step toward 
this consummation is to free the trade relations between 
the nations. ‘Trade restrictions are constant causes of 
irritation. Remove them and wars will cease. Arma- 
ments will voluntarily be reduced to a point only neces- 
sary for police service. It is not certain that any one 
of the nations will consent to remove trade restrictions, 
but without such removal the peace following this war 
will be simply a truce. Humanity will have to wait prob- 
ably for another hundred years for permanent peace. 

. H. H. Fizoon. 
NEWTONVILLE, MAss. 


From Vainglory, Good Lord Deliver Us! 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I am a little amused at times, a little saddened at 
others, in perusing the exuberant utterances of your new 
front page and your editorial columns in regard to some 
peculiar mission and high calling that appears to have 
been in your judgment vouchsafed America above all 
other nations participating on the side of the Allies. It 
is an idea that President Woodrow Wilson seems to 
have launched originally, and he has assuredly been very 
successful in persuading quite a number of his fellow- 
countrymen that it is correct. The idea is, so far as I 
can apprehend it, that America’s divinely appointed func- 
tion is to show all the nations, both her allies and others, 
the real meaning of justice, and to lead them into the 
paths of real peace. It is further because of this divine 
calling that she entered the war. Those who have con- 
vinced themselves that this is true “point with pride,” as 
the politicians say, to the universal approbation of the 
world,—securus iudicat orbis terrarum, But surely they 
are not beyond understanding that England, France, and 
Italy are exceedingly polite countries, native haunts of 
good-breeding, which would rather acquiesce pleasantly 
than argue as among gentlemen, especially when the more 
important business of crushing the unspeakable Hun was 
on hand. ‘The Peace Conference will reveal more cer- 
tainly their attitude on any number of points, fourteen or 
otherwise. | 

Surely it is not too much to say that America never 
would have entered the war on the grounds of justice 
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alone or upon the hope of leading the nations in the 
ways of peace; if those were her reasons, why did she 
so long delay? Was justice any less justice the day of 
the sinking of the Lusitania than two years later? Was 
the leading of the nations in the way of peace any less 
desirable an aim in 1915 than in 1917? ‘The simple fact 
is that German flouting of American interests and rights 
had not progressed far enough in 1915 to draw America 
into the war. There is surely no harm in pointing this 
out, no more harm than has been done by American writ- 
ers more than one of whom has said, and I think quite 
rightly, that while the violation of Belgium afforded an 
excellent moral appeal to the British people, the real sum- 
mons to arms lay in the fact that Germany in Belgium to 
stay threatened the national existence of Britain and she 
knew tt. 

I hope this letter will be taken in the kindly spirit in 
which it is conceived ; it is meant to serve as a suggestion 
that America, who has suffered so little and has been 
forced so little to appreciate what the real hell of war 
has been, should be very modest in putting herself for- 
ward as the deliverer of the nations, and the Moses who 
is to lead them all (whether they will or no) into the 
Promised Land. Those of us who know America and 
love her rejoice for her:that she found her soul before 
the conflict was over, and was able to play some part in 
it, but we make bold to say that she should be very cau- 
tious about telling the great protagonists of liberty, 
Britain and France, how to manage a business that is 
primarily theirs, or about advising any of us as to our 
duty toward that vile-minded race whose men ravaged 
and looted the fairest spots of Europe while their women 
stood applauding by. 

WILLIAM Harpy ALEXANDER, 


Acting Supply First Unitarian Church in 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Not Theology, but Loyalty 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I see by the Pacific Coast letter of your last issue that 
Brother Bowden of Victoria has been fighting the good 
fight of faith in the public press on points of theology. 

I am sure that Brother Gilman of Palo Alto meant this 
kindly, but really I would rather have a wet snowball in 
my neck when taking my best girl to a party than be 
lnggome to your readers even casually in this particular 
ight. 

No points of theology were raised or discussed by me 
in the correspondence referred to. I am an evolutionist 
—in things of the spirit as in other matters. So I quarrel 
with no man’s theology: I take it simply as a fact, mark- 
ing a stage in the evolution of a soul. 

I believe that inestimable harm is done to our cause 
by the assumption that orthodox churchmen are either 
deluded or insincere. As a class they know they are not, 
and we should know it. Most of our ministers and mem- 
bers in the West have come from orthodox churches: 
who are we to cast a slur on our spiritual forebears be- 
cause they taught us to see more clearly than they saw 
themselves ? 

It is true that our local correspondence columns were 
lively for a time, but the issue raised was historical, not 
theological,—whether liberal religion was the product of 
German influence, and so a contributory cause of the 
war. The variety and interest of the letters sent in was 
remarkable, and threw a vivid sidelight on the religious 
life of our city. Ernest J. Bowpen. 

VicrtorrA, B.C: 
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The Unitarian Church of Cleveland: A Record of Ultimate Success 


MINOT SIMONS 


The following article, having been written by Mr. Simons 
himself, is naturally lacking in appreciation of the personal 
attributes of the minister, to which are due in great meas- 
ure not only the success of the organization as a growing, 
thriving church, but the high place it holds in the city’s 
esteem. Mr. Simons is not only indefatigable, but gifted 
with that rare ability to meet all sorts and conditions of 
men and women on common ground, and to give of his 
very self to those who seek from him the counsel or sym- 
pathy which never fail them. He has identified himself 
during his nearly twenty years in Cleveland with every 
movement for the betterment of conditions, material or 
spiritual, local or widespread, which came in his way, 
and has taken such part in these that his influence has 
been strong and far-reaching. No minister in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship is doing greater work than he is. 


tory of a settlement, and it is well that all need 

not know of the heartaches, the sacrifices, and 
the patience that are required to build it. The founding 
of a liberal church in a very conservative atmosphere is 
a doubly trying experience. When our sister cities, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, and Cincinnati, were each organizing a Uni- 
tarian church, the offshoots from the old New England 
plants, Cleveland too was making a like effort.” 

This is a quotation from an historical sketch of the 
Cleveland church by Miss Mary Gale, whose family were 
among the organizers of 
the present church. I want 
to quote freely from this 
early record, because the 
story may be of definite en- 
couragement to other com- 
munities where a Unitarian 
church is in the making. 
The beginnings here were 
normal, difficult, but event- 
ually successful. Yet the 
strong church of to-day was 
born out of the  perse- 
verance and_ consecration 
shown by _ liberal-minded 
people in trying times. Two 
attempts at church-making 
failed utterly. 

Rev. George W. Hosmer, 
the Unitarian minister at 
Buffalo, came to Cleveland 
as early as 1836, hoping 
to organize a Unitarian 
church here. “These visits 
were as a benediction to the 
homesick ones.” -Others 
came occasionally in suc- 
ceeding years. In 1854 
an appeal to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association 
brought Rev. A. D. Mayo 
of Gloucester, Mass. With 
a congregation of sixty and 
eighty families and a Sun- 


“Tie history of a church may be likened to the his- 


BEAUTIFUL HABITATION FOR A GREAT-SOULED 
AND USEFUL CONGREGATION 


To his power as a preacher no testimony can be surer 
than the filling of the church Sunday after Sunday by the 
loyal congregation, and the large number of those who 
come as strangers and stay as church members. ‘The 
Alliance, the Sunday-school, and the various other organ- 
izations of the church are strong, vital parts of the whole, 
and of these Mr. Simons is the fountain-head and inspira- 
tion. He gives of his genial friendliness to each and every 
member, old or young. Of undying devotion to our great 
cause, and of tireless effort guided by breadth of vision and 
loftiness of purpose, he furnishes such an example to his 
congregation as to give to the title of “spiritual leader” a 
deep and definite meaning. 

Without him the church to-day would continue, for he 
has taught from his heart the spirit of loyalty, but without 
him the church to-day would not have become what it is. 


day-school of sixty children it seemed as though a suc- 
cessful and permanent church could be established. Yet 
the going was difficult. Said Dr. Mayo, “There were 
scores of good families who were Unitarians in New 
England, but finding the social status of the denomina- 
tion in Ohio not exactly what it was in Massachusetts 
they kept aloof.” Then Mr. Mayo’s health failed, and in 
December, 1855, he was compelled to leave Cleveland. 
Failure number one! 

For twelve years there was no regular Unitarian 
preaching, but Rev. Dr. Hosmer, who was now president 
of Antioch College, still 
had faith that a church in 
Cleveland was possible. He 
determined again to inter- 
est the people. “In an in- 
formal way forty friends 
were gathered together on 
the first Sunday in January, 
1867, in the parlors of Mr. 
Rodney Gale.” How famil- 
iar that sounds in the his- 
tory of church building! 
An organization was ef- 
fected, and in November, 
1867, Rev. T. B. Forbush 
of West Roxbury, Mass., 
was asked to preach. His 
pastorate began at the be- 
ginning of the new year. 


tuted the new movement 
were Cleveland’s best; 
earnest and attentive strong 
men and women who made 
the effort respected and in- 
fluential from the first.” 
The Western Conference 
met in Cleveland in 1870, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
of Boston preaching the 
sermon. In 1874 Mr. For- 


bush had a notable contro- — 
versy with the leaders of 
the Catholic churches of 
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“worthy. 


Ohio over the relation of the Catholic Church to educa- 
tion. The controversy “attracted much attention through- 


. out the State.” 


But alas! In April, 1876, Mr. Forbush resigned his 
pastorate to take charge of the Chicago Atheneum. “And 
now after eight years of earnest effort to establish a per- 
manent organization we 
were left possessing solely 
a Sunday-school library, 
two bookcases, a melodeon, 
pulpit, and Bible. The 
Ladies’ Society had about - 
nine hundred dollars in the 
bank.” Failure number two! 

“After this effort the 
feeling was very strong 
that it was useless to try 
again.” And no wonder! 
But possibilities still re- 
mained. “We are indebted 
solely to the kindly interest 
of Rev. J. L. Jones of Chi- 
cago, and Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, then of Cincinnati, 
for the impetus which led 
to another start.” The re- 
sult was a new organiza- 
tion, a call to Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, and in 1880 the 
erection of a church home. 
These few words sum up a 
period of hard work and 
sacrifice. On March 21, 
1880, the first service was 
held in the church. “Those 
who were present will 
never forget the joy of that 
occasion. It was to many 
the glad realization of a 
long-deferred hope.” ‘The 
building was dedicated in 
October, and Rev. Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows of New YorkCity preached the sermon. 

This first church home was a beautiful building. A 
certain Episcopal bishop said of it: “It is the most 
churchly building in Northern Ohio. What a pity it isn’t 
a church”! 

“Mr. Hosmer laid out his work in long lines and was 
content to wait for permanent results, as his fourteen 
years among us will testify.” The Unity Club, still 
flourishing, was organized in the fall of 1880. I am 
wondering if this was not among the earliest of the Unity 
Clubs of the country. Its programmes became note- 
“Tts presentation of the ‘CAdipus Tyrannus’ in 
February, 1889, was a most noteworthy event and at 
the time without parallel save in connection with a few 
leading universities. Through its agency some of the 
most scholarly and instructive lectures have been given in 
the city; and its courses of study have been of benefit 
beyond the club membership.” 

“Tt is worthy ‘of notice in this sketch that one of the 
first free kindergartens of the city was housed in Unity 
Church. In 1884 the Domestic Training School was 
opened and had its home here.” ‘Thus was displayed a 
spirit of public service which has continued down to 
the present day. 

Mr. Hosmer had a brilliant pastorate. It closed in 
the summer of 1892. Early in 1893 a call was given to 
Rey. Marion Murdock and Rev. Florence Buck, who 


were then in Oxford, England. Their pastorate of six 


years continued and strengthened the spiritual life of 
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the church and confirmed its character as a helpful public 
servant. : 

I can quote no further from Miss Gale’s record, be- 
cause it closes in 1895. ‘The present minister was in- 
stalled in January, 1900. By this time there had appeared 
certain disadvantages in being a downtown church. In- 
deed it became evident that 
the church must move and 
regain something of neigh- 
borhood strength. The need 
was squarely met in I9o1 
without a dissenting vote. 
The church building was 
sold and after a period of 
two years, when meetings 
were held in the building of 
the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, the present 
new church building was 
erected and dedicated in 
1904. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Minot J. 
Savage. The move was a 
wrench at the hearts of the 
early members, who had 
worked and sacrificed that 
the church might have a 
beautiful habitation. But 
they were all great-minded, 
and so consecrated to the 
best interests of the church 
that they gladly disregarded 
their personal feelings. The 
hopes entertained when the 
move was made have been 
abundantly fulfilled. 

“Your church is repre- 
sented in every good work 
in the city.” I have heard 
these words many times, 
and I believe they are al- 
most literally true. I have 
given myself freely to community affairs because I knew 
that I had the support and encouragement of the church 
people. The Women’s Alliance is a power in the church, 
in the denomination, and in the city. An immense amount 
of service is given to the city philanthropies. The Al- 
liance has just added to the resources of the Associated 
Charities a Visiting Housekeeper, a teacher to the poor 
in efficient housekeeping. 

Our church is a church home. We are a household of 
faith. There is a strong fellowship among the liberal- 
minded people, not only in the thought of what they are 
to each other and to the city, but what they are as a kind 
of mother-church for Unitarian sentiment in this part 
of the State. 


Some careless writer is guilty of saying in praise of 
a noted man that “he was not merely a minister,” thus 
unconsciously disregarding the fulness of the function 
of the office which at its best runs deeper and wider than 
any other calling among men. 


In the life of Joel Chandler Harris it is said of him 
that the key-note of his literary work was “belief in the 
beauty of the world, in the inherent soundness of human- 
ity, in the unconscious power of the humble, in the mercy 
of God, and in the reality of things unseen.” Few more 
comprehensive and satisfactory creeds have ever been 
written. 
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The World is Standing on its Head 


So we are saying, not knowing, in our old view of it, 
that it is really coming around to right side up 


MILES HANSON 
A BATCH of English papers has come to hand, neces- 


sarily from two to three weeks old. It has been 

quite a shock to read them. It is almost like reading 
ancient Greek history. The life they chronicle is as of the 
forgotten past. Battles and victories seem of the long, 
long ago. Micawber would not have to wait long nowadays 
for something to turn up. One does read, however, that 
the tide has definitely turned, but so schooled have the 
folk become to difficulty that they are wary of thinking 
of brighter times. Only a grim smile greets the 
wondrous promises. The faces appear to say, “Well, the 
records are good, very good; but if they were not, we 
would go on just the same to the full finish.” 


Lapor Says “YEA” anv “Nay” To A LEADER 


Beyond this determined plodding many arresting 
things are happening. The House of Parliament voted 
to admit women to membership by 274 to 25, and there 
were no silly jokes in the speeches of members such as 
were formerly indulged in at ladies’ nights. Further, a 
well-known Tory declared that he saw no reason why 
women could not be in the House of Lords. 

One rubs one’s eyes and re-reads that remark to make 
sure that one is not dreaming, and then feels like Marma- 
duke Trevor in Mr. W. J. Locke’s new novel, “The 
Rough Road,” “The present world’s standing on its head, 
everything’s upside down.” As the parliamentary cor- 
respondent of the British Weekly puts it, “That women 
should ever compete with men for admission to the House 
was inconceivable to the funny old world that, according 
to Mr. Locke, stood on its legs—legs far apart, with its 
hands beneath the tails of its dress coat, in front of the 
drawing-room fire.” 

In preparation for the election several very fine and 
able women candidates are already in the field. 

Another evidence of upside-down-ness is the refusal 
of the Seamen’s Union to allow Mr. Arthur Henderson 
to go to France, after all other arrangements had been 
made. The seamen refused to man the ship if he went. 
They said that he was going to an unwise conference. As 
is well known, the Seamen’s Union have been keeping a 
sliding-scale style of time-table,—so many days for each 
German atrocity. During the time thus accruing they 
have pledged themselves to carry nothing German or 
pro-German on ships. Thus Arthur Henderson, a labor 
leader, is the first to feel the effect of the pledge. There 
are some peculiar possibilities ahead because of that time- 
table. 

PROTECTION FOR THE KarsEr? Not So 


Still another proof of upside-down-ness is the occupy- 
ing of Nonconformist pulpits by clergymen of the Church 
of England, some of them of high rank. When the writer 
was a young man, some enthusiastic clergyman would 
promise to speak in a Nonconformist chapel, but im- 
mediately some more correct brother would effectually 
stop the proceeding and call the erring one back to the 
dignity of his position. Now nothing is said or done, and 
fraternizing goes along. 

The rector of St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, said in the 
London City Temple :— 


“Friends, I am tired of talking, of aspiring, tired of 
Saying smooth things to my brethren with other forms 
and other churches. I heed not whether they be Roman 
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Catholics, Anglo-Catholics, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Wesleyans, Methodistsif they will have me 
to speak to them I shall go, and shall ask them back.” 


The churches in England are earnestly working on 


behalf of the League of Nations, but one is sorry to note 
an undercurrent of uneasiness. It almost seems as if 
the victory over autocracy had been too pronounced for 
some aristocrats. Lord Milner recently gave an inter- 
view to the Evening Standard, and in it seemed to depre- 
cate severity in dealing with the Kaiser. Relative to the 
interview the British Weekly, which can by no means be 
dubbed a hysterical paper, says :-— 


“On this subject it is necessary to speak quite plainly. 
We write with the greatest hesitation about the influ- 
ence of the Court, but it is no use to mince matters, and 
the suspicion is widely diffused that the Kaiser is to be 
protected as the King of Greece was mysteriously pro- 
tected for long.” 


No SEcrRET SHUFFLING BY GREAT FAMILIES 


A well-known minister of Scotland, apropos the same 
uneasiness, said :— 


“What is the Government game? If the suspicion 
gets into the public mind that the Hohenzollern dynasty 
is to be untouched, and the devil of Prussian militarism 
left on the throne, lest the good King George lose his 
throne, God help the good King George.” 


The victory won in this war has been not simply a 
victory over Prussian autocracy, it is a victory over 
autocracy everywhere; and if diplomats, great families, 
and statesmen are going to set about with secret shuffling 
of the results, all that can be bitterly said about the war 
is, “The end is not yet.” 

The demand now is that in open council and with no 
selfish aims the whole of the nations shall be given a clear 
open mandate of progress. 

If we go back to secret understandings and diplomacy 
such as the world has hitherto known, why have the men 
died? Unless real public control come, the war has been 
a hideous meaningless calamity. 

I wonder if the President will be strong enough to 
voice the world’s public demand. 


Tue Tyranny oF PHrAsEs 


The other day I was talking to a noted English jour- 
nalist who has a right to be a critic of the churches. After 
having listened to well-justified charges, I said: “The 
days of destructive criticism have gone. What would 
you say definitely that the churches ought to do in the 
way of reform?” ‘The answer came, “Get back to the 
Sermon on the Mount.” I replied, “That sounds well, 
but what would you have them to do to get back to the 
Sermon on the Mount?” “That,” was the reply, “is not 
for me to say.” 

Isn’t this typical of a good deal of talk that one hears 
daily? We are all enslaved by phrases. A phrase that 
is finely rounded captures us and henceforth we trot it 
out and think that we are saying something wise. I may 
be dull, but I confess that I do not know what is meant 
by telling the Church to get back to the Sermon on the 
Mount. Many other phrases religious and political are 
meaningless to me. In these times of momentous possi- 
bilities, politicians, diplomats, and religious reformers 


must come out into the open and say in plain Anglo-Saxon 


just what they mean. 

Take a few phrases that float thickly in the air,— 
“Democracy,” “League of Nations,” “Open diplomacy,” 
“The Simplicity of Jesus,” “War to end war,” “Back to 


Jesus.” These, one and all, are to me enigmas. 
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Story of a Famous Church 


GEORGE L. CHANEY 
III 


HE, pastorate of Horace Hoey, which antedated 

}_ Pierpont’s in the order of time (1809-18), but which 

we have postponed calling up, that we might secure 
the set-off of contrast between Pierpont and West, comes 
in as a sort of day’s man between the two, entering in to 
the fruits of his laboring predecessors and paving the way 
for the demonstration of intemperate power on behalf 
of temperance, of his successor. Under Holley, who was 
the freest thinker and preacher of his day,—the Parker 
before Parker,—as well as the most beautiful and eloquent 
of men, the uptown church—for Hollis Street was away 
up town then—reached its full and splendid moon of pros- 
perity. The scoffer who inclines to make further use of 
this figure of speech and declare, as so many of his day 
and since have done, that his eloquent and rational reading 
of Christianity was all moonshine, has permission to do 
so—only he will be including present-day gospel in his 
rebuke, for the heresy of yesterday is the orthodoxy of 
to-day, and the new Old South under its present leading 
is not so evangelical in the orthodox’ use of that word as 
was the South Congregational under the late Bishop 
Huntington. 
Holley’s call to the presidency of Transylvania Univer- 
-sity in Lexington, Ky., which came to him later on, was 
almost imperative to a man of his luminous gifts of mind 
and person. “A light to lighten the Gentiles,” he went to 
shed his light where it was most needed. If “the darkness 
comprehended it not,” the fault was not in the light. There 
was too much blueing in the Kentucky community. Cal- 
vinistic strictness of doctrine, not for the first or last time, 
discredited freedom of research and prophesying, and dis- 
missed Holley before he had had time to deliver education 
from the thraldom of the scribes and Pharisees. Being 
dead, he still spoke to the mindful survivor of his day 
with Truth’s authority and Reason’s convincing voice. 
But the custom of preaching without fully written notes, 
while it increased the immediate effect of his sermons, left 
‘nothing for posterity to read and profit by. Holley’s fame, 
therefore, is as extemporaneous as his preaching; and 
while like a delicious fragrance it pervades the air, it con- 
tributes no stone to the masonry of the visible Church. 

Holley, West, Pierpont,—these are names to conjure 
with in the lawful necromancy of the historian. They 
stand to bear witness to the reality of truth and right- 
eousness; the pleasant ways of peace with industry and 
honor; the presence of unseen and eternal things amid 
things seen and evanescent; the surgical mercies of re- 
tributive war. 

After Pierpont, with a brief interval, when Fosdick 
bravely attempted the impossible task of making peace 
when there was no peace, came THomAS StTarR KING 
(1848-61), that Son of Consolation sent to pour the wine 
and oil of his healing, quickening ministry into the wounds 
which God in his unsearchable mercy had inflicted on 
the people of his choice. Is it not known and read of all 
men, that tactful, joyful, fruitful service of King in Hollis 
Street , the preparation for that historic service to church 
and country which he did in two short years in California? 
I never knew him in the flesh, although I once heard him 
lecture before the Salem Lyceum, little thinking that I 
should one day lift up my voice in his pulpit. He was one 
of those natural orators who lend to the charm of their 
words the music of their voice. I do not say that like 
Whitefield he could make men weep with his pronuncia- 
tion of Mesopotamia, for he was no weeping philosopher ; 
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but he knew how to catch and hold the attention of his 
audience or congregation from the beginning to the end 
of his discourse. Unto him men gave ear and waited. 
They waited for him as for the rain, and they opened 
their mouth wide as for the latter rain. When the ear 
heard him, then it blessed him ; and when the eye saw him, 
it gave witness to him. “Is it not remarkable,’ one asked 
of the judicious Dr. James Walker, after listening to 
King’s lecture on “Goethe,” “for a young man to write 
such a lecture as that?” “It is remarkable for any man,” 
was the answer. Everybody who knew him loved him, 
or if any failed in love it was because they failed in the 
capacity of loving. He knew how to difter without an- 
imosity and to argue without heat. If he ever lashed out 
with his tongue, and it was not without edge, it was when 
he encountered pretence or vicious contradiction—as 
when some one hissed him in his plea for union and lib- 
erty in California, and quick as lightning he cried, “That 
is the voice of the copperhead!” 

“T am running on one wheel,” he wrote to one of his 
old parish who followed him in California with loving 
admiration and expectancy of his return to Boston. It 
was not safe, rebuilding the church and restoring the im- 
perilled country together, like Nehemiah, trowel in one 
hand and sword in the other; but King did it, and died. 

But why am I reverting to these old stories and telling 
anew the history of the Hollis Street Church, when the 
history we are making to-day is the one thing needful? 
Elsewhere and in a more fitting cycle and place, in the 
old church itself, I have gone over the now twice-told tale. 
The sermons are in print and accessible, albeit in dusty 
keeping on the shelves of your libraries or in the attics 
of ancestral homes. To extend the story would only be 
to prolong the agony of remembering good old days and 
ways in the midst of hard, hard times. Iam not forgetting — 
the incomparable greatness and importance of the present 
hour in memories of the past. “Let the dead past bury its 
dead,’ men may well say. “We have the living to keep 
and our own dear dead to bury.” And yet, and because 
I think and hope that the later courses of the church we 
celebrate run helpfully toward the present need of the 
long-suffering world, I would like to add them as a sort 
of note, or final chapter, to what has gone before. May 
I not (I thank President Wilson for that word. He be- 
gins all his letters of consolation and tribute, you remem- 
ber, with that deprecatory form)—may I not say a word 
of the Hollis Street Church of my own day (1862-77) 
and since? Surely in the privacy of this ancient chapel— 
the confessional, may I not call it, of the Church Univer- 
sal to which it belongs—one may recall without suspicion 
of partiality or peril of immodesty the memorials of his 
earliest ministry. With two memorial windows already 
to my credit—one in Atlanta and a corner of one in the 
South Congregational Church of this city, may I not doa 
bit of obituary work for myself and so relieve my surviv- 
ing friends of that task? 

The successor of Starr King, albeit cum magno inter- 
vallo, an interval filled to overflowing by that miracle 
of Greco-Hebraic genius, John Weiss, had need of all 
the wit of Socrates and all the wisdom of Solomon to fill 
the bill. Needless to say, he did not do it. Sooth to say, he 
did not try to doit. King was such a charmer in and out of 
the pulpit that the only safe way of following him was to 
take the opposite direction, which I easily did. The society 
needed shepherding after two years of life without a pas- 
tor. It had held together wonderfully with the hope of 
King’s return and the loyal devotedness of some of his 
disciples, who would not allow anything that was his 
to suffer for lack of their assistance. The life of a great 
leader is the inspiration of his followers; his death is 
their consecration. The times favored union and united- 
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ness in church and country. Men forgot to be little in 
the necessity to be great, or at least the partners of great- 
ness. Drudgery put on wings, and work for the soldier 
was a sort of angelic ministry which acknowledged no 
fatigue. The very commonplaces of church life be- 
came extraordinary. Services of worship accompanied 
by the grateful consciousness of service to men glowed 
with new life, and old symbols drew new significance and 
power from the day’s work. Even parish calls and church 
gatherings—sociables, so-called—were openings for coun- 
sels of salvation in which the soldier and the freed- 
man, not ourselves, were the first concern, and people 
who had eyed each other, or each other’s clothes, from 
Sunday to Sunday, in that distant proximity which con- 
gregations put on in unheroic days, grew friendly and 
responsive, and flowed together in cordial salutation and 
response. 


Nurture and Discipline 


A transcript from life in British Columbia by one 
who knows nature and human nature, and 
proves our common kinship 


ERNEST J. BOWDEN 


Foil’d by our fellow-men, depress’d, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 
And, Patience! in another life, we say, 
The world shall be thrust down, and we upborne! 


And will not, then, the immortal armies scorn 
The world’s poor routed leavings? or will they 
Who fail’d under the heat of this life’s day, 

Support the fervors of that heavenly morn? 


No, no! the energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun! 
And he who flagg’d not in the earthly strife, 
From strength to strength advancing—only he, 
_ His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 
Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 


N these words Matthew Arnold expresses his glorious 
if faith that the brutalities of the world, and the heat 

and friction of life’s day, are a discipline by which 
the souls of men become well-knit and achieve a place 
among the immortals. And certain it is that discipline, 
along with nurture, which is its complementary factor, 
gives us all the strength and beauty of life. 

The elementary stages of discipline are to be seen in 
wild nature. Frost and wind, heat and drought,—each 
exercises a restraining influence on vegetative functions. 
The trees discipline one another. As they crowd to- 
gether the weak are exterminated, and the strong are 
forced skyward to form the tall, straight columns of 
finely grained timber which are the glory of our British 
Columbia. 

The same unconscious discipline of nature works to 
maintain the normal standard of strength and fleetness 
among wild animals. The dangers of the forest give 
swiftness and grace to the deer; the perils of constant 
pursuit give easy confidence and vivacity to the pheasant, 
the quail, and the robin. The necessity which drives the 
savage to hunt develops the sure foot, the keen sense, the 
splendid physique, the noble bearing. 

Another stage of discipline is reached when human 
consciousness supervenes. The gardener with his knife 
removes superfluous growth, and directs the energy of 
the plant or tree into the perfection of bloom or fruit. 
Through discipline the beasts are brought to serve our 
purposes, and to attain a strength and docility which wild 
nature never knows. Through conscious discipline men 
bring their nerves and muscles under control, and develop 
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a delicacy of adjustment, a degree of skill, and a power 
of endurance which give to a few trained individuals an 
easy predominance over hordes of undisciplined bar- 
barians. 

Nations and empires come within the sweep of disci- 
pline. The great disciplinary force of the nations has 
been war. As long as there are men who have barbaric 
minds and instincts, so long they will be subject to the 
discipline.of brute force; and brute force on a large scale 
is war. And so, while idealists look on with horror at 
the slaughter of the battlefield, thousands leap to it as 
to a divine opportunity. It was for such that Rupert 
Brooke spoke when he wrote :— 


Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping. 
Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honor could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the emptiness of love! 


Oh! we, who have known shame, we have found release there, 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but sleep has mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost but breath; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s long peace there 
But only agony, and that has ending; 
And the worst friend and enemy is Death. 


To hearts soiled by sin, the entire self-surrender of 
war comes as a purifying flame; they turn to it “as swim- 
mers into cleanness leaping.” 

The outward discipline of nature, of sport, of labor, of 
war; lead to the discipline of the soul. Each soul is a 
microcosm,—a world in little. Each human spirit is a 
pulse in the mind of the Infinite, through which pours 
the tides of the life which is eternal. No soul is exempt 
from discipline, and no height of spiritual achievement 
rises above the need of it. The characters of human his- 
tory who bear on their foreheads the stamp of destiny 
are the men and women who have submitted to discipline 
most prolonged and severe. Moses, an exile from the 
Egyptian court; Buddha, wrestling in loneliness with 
human misery ; Confucius, wandering over a land that re- 
jected him; Jesus, in the Judean desert, and in Geth- 
semane; Paul, with his thorn in the flesh; Dante, driven. 
from his beloved Florence; Bunyan, in Bedford. jail,— 
these are a few of the outstanding examples. Iron fit 
for the highest purposes must be heated, hammered, 
rolled, and submitted to the severest tests; and the souls 
of men must be 


“Heated hot with burning fears, 

And bathed in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the strokes of doom 
To shape and use.” 


1 Stat this high standpoint we turn to look at the 
. common events in our lives. “What,” you say, “are 
the grinding cares and the petty annoyances of life a noble 
discipline? If I only had some great task, some calamity 
to wrestle with, I might regard it as a worthy discipline ; 
but my pains and troubles and failures are in a very dif- 
ferent class.” , 
But you are clothing the discipline of other souls with 

a dignity which is purely the reflex of their greatness. 
Take Bunyan. The jail was as unwholesome to him as 
it would be to you; the atmosphere of the courtroom was 
as fetid; the rough handling of the constable and jailer 
were as irritating. It was in spite of these that his 
res Sa shines and his wit sparkles in the pages of his 
OOKS. " 
Consider Jesus. The nagging of the Pharisees was as 
unpleasant as the nagging of our own neighbors and 
critics ; the faithlessness of his friends was as distressing 
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as the faithlessness of our friends; the flogging, the spit- 
ting, the, crown of thorns, were as repulsive to him as 
they would be to us; yet through all he bore himself as a 
king of men. 

It is not the nature of the discipline we endure so much 
as our nature that matters. Catherine Booth did her own 
housework in days-of poverty, and made leisure to help 
her husband when he was unpopular and unknown. It 
was through such discipline that she became the mother 
of the Salvation Army. Harriet Beecher Stowe walked 
in the same irksome path: the kitchen and the scullery 
hemmed her round ; scouring, sweeping, and cooking were 
her daily lot ; but brooms, cookstoves, and piles of dishes 
never subdued her spirit. Instead they gave a homely 
force and charm to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” that have made 
it one of the best-loved books in the world. 

It remains to ask, How can we secure that the discipline 
of life shall be effective,—develop and not destroy, heal 
our souls and not overwhelm with gloom? The answer 
to this question is nurture. Nurture and discipline must 
go hand in hand. Prune the ill-nurtured tree and it dies. 
Train the ill-fed animal and it degenerates. Put the 
anemic student through a strenuous course of gymnastics 
and you aggravate the conditions you would cure. If we 
would profit by the discipline of life-—by its pains, losses, 
sorrows, and disappointments,—our spirits must be well 
pe rcret, Like the body, our spirits thrive best on simple 

are. 

1. First, there is good reading: not much reading, but 
good reading. Books enshrine the living thought of all 
the ages. They are indispensable to the development of a 
well-formed character. Susanna Wesley was the mother 
of eighteen children. She found time each day for an 
hour of reading and prayer. I have known men who rose 
for their toil at five o’clock every morning who have 
found time to start the day with good reading,—“some- 
thing to chew on,” as one man expressed it. Good books 
are cheap, and easily obtainable. 

2. Communion with nature. It is a healthy instinct 
that takes people into the open air. It will bring enrich- 
ment to every branch of spiritual enterprise. The Bible 
is a great psalm of nature, and the man who knows God’s 
great world will find more joy in religion than he could 
conceive by reading whole libraries of devotional litera- 
ture in a stuffy atmosphere. 

3. Prayer. There is some place in your life where you 
draw aside for a time and attune your spirit to the eternal 
harmonies. ‘That is prayer. To most of us it takes cer- 
tain familiar forms,—a development of the nightly peti- 
tion and thanksgiving by our mother’s knee, or by child- 
hood’s bedside. Your soul is bound on a short flight be- 
tween two eternities. Your origin and destiny have no 
meaning apart from these eternities. Pray, and let your 
spirit bathe in the tides of infinite love and beauty. Pray 
daily : make it as much the habit of your life as the daily 
bath or the morning meal. 

4. God has made us mutually dependent. We need the 
stimulus of fellowship. Some one would worship the 
better in the church for your presence. The church needs 
something that you have to offer. If you fail, the wor- 
ship is the poorer. ‘There is nothing nobler than the 
fellowship of hearts in worship and service at their best. 
All your life is made richer and more effective because 
there is a place to which you can withdraw with your 
kind. 

Nurture and Discipline! The discipline of life is 
mainly beyond our control: pain, sorrow, disappointment, 
and loss come. But God has placed within our reach all 
the essentials of nurture. Good books, access to nature, 
time for secret prayer, and the opportunity of public 
worship are at hand for all. Let us turn them to good 
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account. We shall not slip from life as “the world’s poor 
routed leavings.” Rather we shall meet its hardness with 
a ringing challenge, and its calamities shall be our min- 
isters. When the time comes for our departure it shall 
be “with souls well-knit, and all our battles won.” 


for freedom and Humanity 


“Forefathers’ Day” 


December 21, 1918 


\ X JE have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers & 
have told us, what deeds thou didst in their 
days, in the times of old. 

How thou didst drive out the nations with thy hand, 
and plantedst them; how thou didst afflict the people, and 
cast them out. 

For they got not the land in possession by their own 
sword, neither did their own arm save them; 

But thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of thy 
countenance, because thou hadst a favor unto them. 

—Psalm «liv. 1-3. 


You that have gathered together the sons of all races, 
And welded them into one, 

Lifting the torch of your Freedom on hungering faces 
That sailed to the setting sun; 


You that have made of mankind in your own proud regions 
The music of man to be, i 
How should the old earth sing of you, now, as your legions 


Rise to set all men free? : 


How should the singer that knew the proud vision and loved it, 
In the days when not all men knew, 
Gaze through his tears, on the light, now the world has approved 


it; 
Or dream, when the dream comes true? 


How should he sing when the Spirit of Freedom in thunder 
Speaks, and the wine-press is red; 
And the sea-winds are loud with the chains that are broken 
asunder 
And nations that rise from the dead? 


Flag of the sky, proud flag of that wide communion, 
Too mighty for thought to scan; 

Flag of the many in one, and that last world-union 
That kingdom of God in Man; 


Ours was a dream, in the night, of that last federation, 
But yours is the glory unfurled,— 
The marshalled nations and stars that shall make one nation 
One singing star of the world. 
—Alfred Noyes. 


PRAYER 


O God, who art, and wast, and art to come, we rejoice 
that Thou hast never left Thyself without a witness in 
the world, but by the words and deeds of wise and faith- 
ful souls hast revealed Thy abiding presence in the chil- 
dren of men. ‘Thou didst guide our fathers in their ways 
and thoughts, and didst protect and bless them. Thou 
hast wrought great glory by them, through Thy power 
from the beginning, and a little one has become a thou- 
sand, and a small one a strong nation. They inherited 
the land forever, the branch of Thy planting, the work 
of Thy hands, that Thou mightest be glorified. Grant, O 
Lord, that we, the inheritors of their renown, the heirs 
of their liberty, may possess their courage and patience 
and fidelity, and that generations yet unborn may adore 
Thee for Thy mercy, and desire Thee for Thy loving- 
kindness. Amen. 
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Literature 
Approbation from Sir Hubert 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nurture, Yale 
University 


Our Part In THE WortD. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1918. 
go cents. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FoR Our PART IN THE 
Wort. By Ella Lyman Cabot. Boston: 
The Beacon Press. 1918. 70 cents. 


These volumes have been prepared as a 
part of the Beacon Course in Religious 
Education. They constitute the pupils’ text- 
book and the teachers’ manual of a course 
intended primarily for young people of 
about fifteen years of age, who are standing 
“at the threshold of the self-directed life.” 
The course aims to give them a vision of 
the world as a whole and of their place 
and part in it; to direct their ambitions into 
ways of intelligent, whole-hearted, and ef- 
fective human service; and to point them 
to the God from whom all the world comes 
and in whom alone is their full strength. 

I have found myself thinking, as I read 
these books, of Horace Bushnell’s great 
sermon on “Every Man’s Life a Plan of 
God.” The course is conceived quite in 
his spirit. Take this, for example, of 
many possible quotations from Mrs. Cabot’s 
illuminating pages: “There is a great deal 
of sense in trying to understand one an- 
other, and none in trying to be exactly alike. 
Each of us is meant to be unique that he 
may serve God.in his special way, a way 
that no one else can follow as well.... 
Taken by ourselves, we are insignificant; 
but the world is a whole in God’s plan, 
and when we find our place we are united 
with all who serve because we achieve 
something that is needed.” 

That sounds like old-fashioned religion 
of the best type. And such it is; but Mrs. 
Cabot puts it in a new-fashioned way 
that is wonderfully fresh and stimulating. 
Her book evidences a wide and happy ac- 
quaintance with books and things and peo- 
ple; she draws material from many walks 
of life and many quarters of the globe. 
Best of all, she has caught the new vision 
of the world’s unity and of human duty 
which these years of war have revealed to 
those who have eyes to see and mind and 
heart and will to understand. She states 
the great fundamental principles of religion 
in terms of “America and What It Stands 
For,” “International ‘Ties,” “Universal 
Service,” “The Disciplines of Peace,” 
“Qualities that Attract Success,” “Team- 
Play,” “Friendship,” and the like. The book 
rings with the inspiring, sobering challenge 
of the world of to-day. 

“Ts it a real book, or just a text-book?” 
a student once asked when a certain volume 
was recommended to him. One of the best 
things about this course is that the book 
for the pupil is a real book. It is not cast 
in text-book form, and is anything but 
dry and predigested. It reads easily; its 
material is concrete, interesting, and sug- 
gestive. Teachers would have a hard time, 
if they should want to do so stupid a thing, 
to keep their pupils from reading on ahead, 
Many older persons will find it abundantly 
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worth while. It nowhere talks down to the 
young people it addresses. 

The teachérs’ manual supplements, no- 
where repeats, the book for the pupil. It 
gives Biblical and Jiterary and historical 
material for the teacher’s use in connec- 
tion with each topic, and suggests methods 
of approach and questions for discussion. 
It is in no sense, however, a mere plan- 
book, with a precisely formulated aim and 
a cut-out method for each lesson. It seeks 
rather to enrich the teacher’s own experi- 
ence and to multiply his resources, and thus 
to develop that spontaneity and inward- 
ness of authority which is the condition 
of all that is best in teaching. 

One of the most persistent impressions, 
indeed, that an examination of this course 
leaves with one, is that of its unusual 
wealth of material. No teacher could use 
all that Mrs. Cabot has suggested; every 
teacher will find some of it available and 
helpful. The course presupposes the use 
of a library. A rough count shows a 
total of ninety or more different books 
and magazines from which the teachers’ 
manual suggests that passages be read, in 
preparation for the work of the class. For 
those who do not have access to a good 
library, a list of eight books is given as 
“needed equipment,” and a further list of 
eleven as “valuable to own.” ‘To this latter 
list should be added two books which 
modesty has possibly kept Mrs. Cabot from 
putting down—her own A Course in Citi- 
zenship, written in collaboration with others, 
and Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s What Men Live 
By. This would make a total of twenty- 
one titles in the two lists; and a detailed re- 
view of the manual shows that these twenty- 
one would supply the teacher with refer- 
ence material for over two-thirds of the 
lessons. Sunday-schools using the course 
would do well to secure these books, or at 
least the eight named as needed, as a refer- 
ence library for both teacher and pupils. 

Mrs. Cabot has done a splendid piece of 
work; and the course should be widely 
used. That the Beacon Press should offer 
books so well printed and substantially 
bound at such a low price evidences a 
policy with respect to educational publi- 
cations which other denominations might 
well follow. 


For Boys and Girls 


Tue Jotty Suiptrys. By Elizabeth Price. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net.— 
A story of two families living side by side. 
On the one hand is a home in which each 
member shares the joys and responsibilities 
of the household, where wholesome lessons 
are being learned, and where hard times 
and heartaches, bravely met, are making 
strong, resourceful boys and girls. In con- 
trast to the life in the “Little Yellow House” 
is that of the “Shining Palace” next door 
with a grandfather who loves books but 
dislikes noise, a mother with shattered 
nerves, a father too busy to know the bless- 
ings of fatherhood, and a son, an only 
child, heart-hungry for the real things of 
life. The gradual changes which occur in 
the big house through the sympathetic 
understanding of the family in the “Little 


Yellow House” make very interesting read-. 


ing. It is a good story of home life, home 
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influences, and home problems, written in 
simple style for boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and fourteen. 


_A NEcKLACE oF JewELs. By Marguerite 
Murphy. Boston: The Page Company. 
$1.35 net—A charmingly written group of 
fairy-tales upon such unusual subjects as 
the opal, the pearl, the emerald, the dia- 
mond, and the topaz. The origin of each 
precious stone is woven into a pleasant 
story. The eight colored plates are very 
attractive and will appeal strongly to the 
child’s imagination. 


Tue Yanxs Are Cominc. By William 
Slayens McNutt. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. $1.50 net—A study of the military 
camps of America. The reader is intro- 
duced to camp life in its different phases 
in the several cantonments, in all of which 
is the same splendid spirit of democracy 
and the same vital, purposeful work. The 
final section on “The Slackers” is worth 
sober reflection. It shows up the “in- 
voluntary traitors.” 


At THE BurrerrFly Housr. By Edna A. 
Brown. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.35 net.—Interesting, breezy, full 
of life and sparkle, this is a story to be 
enjoyed by the whole family. The plot 
centres around two strong characters: Cary 
Dexter, the daughter of the principal of 
the high school, who represents comfortable 
home life with intelligent parents at the 
helm; and Candace Halliday, whose father 
had no worldly goods to give her when he 
died, but who left her an intelligent knowl- 
edge of what an education meant, with 
a deep determination to acquire one. Ex- 
citing adventures follow each other closely, 
making the good times very real. “An 
every-day story,” the author calls it. It is— 
and it is a thoroughly entertaining one. 


InptIAN HeEroEs AND GREAT CHIEFTAINS. 
By Charles A. Eastman. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25 net.—Condensed life- 
stories of fifteen famous Indian chiefs. To 
quote from the cover: “Since Dr. Eastman 
is a full-blooded Sioux, he can interpret, 
better than any one else, the Indian char- 
acter and traits. Not only older boys and 
girls, but grown people as well will enjoy 
these interesting accounts of men who were 
great leaders among their own kind, brave, 
fearless, strong, and courageous in working 
out the many problems with which they 
had to contend. The eight portraits are 
a striking addition to the already vivid de- 
scriptive material. 


Tue Surprise Boox. By Patten Beard. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—This idea 
of a Surprise Book, which is really a 
pocket scrapbook containing simple gifts 
and stories, is quite unique as well as prac- 
tical, and offers infinite possibilities to 
mothers who have convalescing or restless 
children to entertain. In this particular. 
book, one story a month was placed in 
each of the twelve pockets to be read at 
stated times during the year, and the 
stories themselves form the book. ‘These 
stories vary in interest, and while each 


aw 
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one seems to be written with a purpose, 
there is a lack of continuity in many of 
them which is disturbing. They are also 
lacking in literary quality. 


Hare Merriti’s Honty Quest. By Annie 
Elizabeth Harris. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.35 net—A very readable 
story for girls. When Hale Merrill’s 
mother died the home was broken up, 
and Hale left the city, where she had 
always lived, to spend a year in the country 
with an aunt and grandmother whom she 
had never seen. The new life, where nature 
was like a great book with interesting 
happenings on every page, brought experi- 
ences of various kinds into the young girl’s 
life, developing qualities in her character 
which gave promise for the future. Two 
chapters, “A Community Christmas” and 
“An English Féte Day,” are full of sug- 
gestions to interested readers. 


Tue CHILDREN oF France. Henry Alte- 
mus Company.—Stories of brave, coura- 
geous boys and girls who, with no thought 
of their own safety, were not afraid to 
do their utmost for their beloved country, 
even to making the supreme sacrifice. The 
children of America will respond with 
sympathy to the heroism and patriotism 
of their little French brothers and sisters, 
and, while they cannot wholly comprehend 
what they have not themselves experi- 
enced, the quick wit of the French chil- 
dren, their resourcefulness, their readiness 
for any emergency and the eagerness to 
meet it will be keenly felt, and the war 
will have a different meaning to them after 
reading these stories. This is a good book 
to read aloud to the children. 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
_ 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


THE VITAL ISSUES 
OF THE WAR 


BY 
RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON 


Minister of the First Unitarian Church 
Buffalo, New York 


A clear and forceful presentation of the vital 
issues at stake and the problems which must 
confront the world during the inevitable recon- 
struction that will follow the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 


The book is artistically printed and 
bound in maroon cloth 


144 pages. $1.00 postpaid to any address 


_ THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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The Winning of Religious Liberty 


By. JOSEPH H. CROOKER 


The author of “The Church of To-day,” “ The Church of To-morrow,” etc., etc. 
A Brief and Popular History of the Evolution of Religious Liberty 


The first chapter describes briefly but effectively the condition of things during the 
Christian centuries up to the time of the Reformation. The second chapter shows the in- 
fluence of the Reformation toward religious Liberty. The third chapter is on the origin of 
the independent churches in England and the fourth chapter gives the history of the Puri- 
tan and Pilgrim church in New England and some comparison with the other colonies. 


Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail $1.60 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


284 pages. 


GIVE BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


AMERICA, SAVE THE NEAR EAST 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY 


Author of THE SYRIAN CHRIST, A FAR JOURNEY, MILITANT AMERICA AND ESUS CHRIST, etc. 


A summons to America to accept her share of the “white man’s burden ” of responsibility to the Asiatic 
provinces recently rescued from long years of Turkish dominion and oppression. 


Genera! A!lenby’s marvellous victories have awakened vast possibilities for the rebuilding and nationalization 
of these countries. 


The plan presented in this book shows that only our great country—the champion of humanity—can now 
solve these problems which have so long baffled the Christian world. 
16mo. 176 pages. $1.00 net. 


For sale in Boston by Jordan Marsh Co.,R. H. White Co., Chas. E. Lauriat & Co., DeWolfe & 
Fiske Co., Old Corner Bookstore, Williams Bookstore, by Booksellers throughout the country, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS = = = Boston, Mass. 


a THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
THOUGHT OF GOD) 18 ™vE oF war 
7 256 pages; $1.25 net 
HYMNS AND POEMS $1.35 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Three Series in One 


Freperick L. Hosmer 


iene Give Books for Gifts 


Wituam C. GANNETT AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


HE two earlier series, published in STORIES AND CAROLS 
1885 and 1894, have been out of By 
print for some years. They have been CHARLES W. WENDTE 
reprinted, unabridged, together with a 
third series, which is of the same ex-| Acollection of sixteen happy stories 
cellence of expression and spirit as its and carols which radiate the spirit of 
predecessors. These three series—the cheerfulness and good-will. 
two former ones and the new—are now|_ Illustrated, 136 pages; 75 cents net, 
published in one volume, and fondly by mail 83 cents. 


= : Sale in Boston by 
tiful lyrics. bs 
offered eo lovers of beau ifu y OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE, JORDAN MARSH CO., 


DE WOLFE & FISKE CO. AND 
R. H. WHITE CO. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


352 pages. $1.35 net. $1.45 by mail. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mother and Daughter 
A Farmyard Ballad 


M. KE. N. HATHEWAY 


The mother’s name was Biddy Hen, 
And very plain was she, 

Without a single claim to fame 
Or any pedigree. 


No lofty cap her head could boast, 
No ruff her neck did own, 

She wore no spreading pantalets 
To hide the ankle bone. 


But she had common sense in store 
That served in every need, 

And makes of her biography | 
A theme worth while to read. 


In spring, though all the sitting rules 
She knew and practised well— 

One chicken only from her eggs 
Came safely through the shell, 


This was indeed a sad mischance 
To Mistress Biddy Hen— 

When she had pictured to her mind 
A bonny brood of ten. 


But yielding not to vain regrets 
For what. the fates had done, 

She went her way with best intent 
To love and work for one; 


And, tended with unceasing care 
Through summer time and tide, 

The chicken-daughter soon became 
The mother’s joy and pride. 


And when the year was on the wane, 
And other broods were grown, 

And wandering wide, while mothers walked 
Forgotten and alone— 


This pair the same communion kept 
Through days of shine and storm, 

And slumbered side by side at night 
In contact close and warm, 


And lastly in their happy course, 
As sequel to the rest, 

With one accord they laid their eggs 
Together in one nest. 


The Information Quest 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


*There isn’t a thing to do!” and Robert |’ 


Wheeler looked up hesitatingly, prepared 
for his Aunt Ruth’s “Why, Robert!” He 
knew from past experience that she would 
not agree with him in such a statement as 
he had restlessly made. “I mean anything 
that’s interesting to a boy—in the house. 
If it hadn’t thawed and rained last night, 
*twould be great, skating over on Hogan. 
The ice was perfect Saturday.” 

“Suppose we have an information quest,” 
suggested Mrs. Holbrook, winding up the 
ball of yarn that had slipped from her lap 
and rolled around the table leg. “Such a 
quest I used to think extremely interesting, 
and I’ve no doubt that you’— 

“But what—what is an information 
quest?” interrupted Robert, already inter- 
ested in his aunt’s project. 

“Let me call Nathan and Floyd. Per- 
haps they, too, find it dull, shut up in the 
house for a whole day, when they expected 
such fine fun, coasting and skating, during 
their week’s vacation at Raymouth. Ex- 
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cuse me just a moment,” and Mrs. Hol- 
brook stepped to the door of the shed, 
where her two nephews were playing In- 
dian with an old flint-lock which they had 
found the day before in the attic. 

“Sure we'd like to do it,” assented Floyd 
and Nathan, in response to Mrs. Holbrook’s 
inquiry. 

“But we don’t know what an information 
quest is,” remarked Nathan, laying aside 
the rusty gun. . 

*Tt’?s easy; I'll show you,’ and _ their 
Aunt Ruth led the way to the library, where 
Robert was waiting, curious to know what 
it was they were going to play. 

“Tt’s this way,” explained Mrs. Hol- 
brook. “The plan is to take some familiar 
object in the room,—it doesn’t make any 
difference what,—and in a given time—not 
too long—find out some interesting facts 
about or associated with it. Then, when 
the time agreed upon is up, each in turn 
of those who are in the game must make 
known the result of his quest.” 

“That must be fun,” exclaimed Floyd. 
“T never heard of’— 

“Tt’s better than fun,” interrupted Robert, 
thoughtfully, “for it teaches one a lot of 
things that he never knew before.” 

“Let’s begin now,” demanded Nathan, 


eagerly. “But what objects shall we take?” 
“Let’s see,” replied Mrs. Holbrook, 
slowly. Then, after a moment’s reflection, 


“Suppose we confine ourselves to the ob- 
jects on the mantelpiece, over the fireplace. 
There’s a glass tumbler”— 

“T’ll take that,” said Floyd, impulsively. 

Mrs. Holbrook smiled. 

“T’ll take the plaster of Paris model of 
the Leaning Tower,” was Nathan’s selec- 
tion. 

“And you, Robert?” inquired Aunt Ruth. 

“It’s a question between the Sistine Ma- 
donna and that bit of inlaid woodwork 
which Uncle Lester said somebody brought 
him from Sorrento,” reflected Robert, de- 
liberately. “I .believe I’ll take the Sistine 
Madonna.” 

“You've made a good choice, all of you,” 
commented Mrs. Holbrook, approvingly. 
“Now what time is it?” looking at the 
clock. “We’d better limit the time to forty 
minutes.” 

“All right,” agreed Floyd, who was 
anxious to begin. 

“But can we learn enough in that time?” 
argued Nathan. 

“I think so,” decided Aunt Ruth. 

“We can see what we can do, anyhow,” 
and Robert laid his open-faced watch on 
the window-sill, while he hurried to the 
bookcase for Ribot’s “Half-Hours with the 
Old Masters.” ° 

“Tl leave you now, and in forty minutes 
I'll be back,” and Mrs. Holbrook went to 
the kitchen to put some beans to soak. 
“They'll be occupied for an hour, at least, 
in spite of the disagreeable weather out- 
side,” she said, filling a large earthen 
crock at the faucet. 

Promptly at the end of the time set for 
the “quest,” Mrs. Holbrook returned to 
the library. 

“Ready?” she asked, smiling. 

“Yes, I guess so,” replied Floyd. 

“Td like a little while longer,” hesi- 
tated Nathan. 

“So would I; but we agreed on forty 
minutes,” and Robert reluctantly closed the 
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book he had in his hands. “My! but I 
found lots of interesting things. I’d like 
to play this all day.” 

“We'll let Nathan tell of his quest first,” 
directed Mrs. Holbrook. 
; “Mine was to Pisa,” began Nathan. “It’s 
one of the two old cities on the river Arnoy 
in Tuscany, the other being Florence. 
The Leaning Tower, or bell-tower,—the 
Italians call it a campanile,—is not joined 


to the cathedral, but stands at a little dis- | 


tance from it, as does the baptistry also. 
It was the custom in former times to erect 
these structures, each one separate from 
the others. It seems odd to me.” 

“Doesn't it!” exclaimed Floyd, wonder- 
ingly. 

“If you should drop a plumb-line,” con- 
tinued Nathan, “from the top of the Tower, 
on the side where it leans over, it would 
fall fourteen feet away from the base, 
the slant is so great. 

“It was the swaying of the iron lamp 
in the cathedral that gave Galileo his con- 
ception of the pendulum. 

“These are the most interesting things 
I learned; I could have learned much more 
had I had a little longer time.” 

“Now, Floyd,” smiled Aunt Ruth. 

“A tumbler originally wasn’t made in 
the shape that it’s now made in,” explained 
Floyd, “like the one on the mantelpiece. It 
was a large drinking-glass with no base; 
it just tapered to a point. With anything 
in them these old-time tumblers couldn’t 
be set down as ours are. If a person drank 
from one he had to swallow at one time 
all it contained, for if it were placed on the 
table it would tumble over. That’s what 
gave it its name—tumbler. 

“T was just learning about the wonderful 
things they make of glass in Venice, even 
beautiful pictures, when the time was up. 
F. Marion Crawford has described this 
Venetian glass-making in one of his 
stories, ‘Marietta, a Maid of Venice.’ I’m 
going to read the book the next thing I 
do.” 

“Now it’s your turn, Robert.” 

“I had just begun my quest,” said Rob- 
ert. “There are so many interesting things 
about Raphael and his pictures, I really 
don’t know where to begin. ‘The Sistine 
Madonna is found not in the Sistine Chapel, 
in the Vatican, as I had supposed, but in 
one of the picture-galleries in Dresden, a 
city which has been called ‘the Florence of 
the North.’ ” 

Aunt Ruth nodded. 

“In this same gallery, in another room, 
is Hoffmann’s Christ, the picture I like so 
well. I suppose all boys like it. 

“The Sistine Madonna is not only 
Raphael’s masterpiece, but critics pronounce 
it the world’s greatest painting. A few, 
though, like his brilliant Transfiguration 
better. This may be found in St. Peter’s. 

“Raphael is buried in the Pantheon. It 
is not the one in Paris; there’s a building | 
by that same name there, where Victor 
Hugo is buried, but the great painter’s re- 
mains are in the one in Rome. 

“Tf I hadn’t been compelled to hurry so, 
I could have told ever so many other in- 
teresting things. I didn’t suppose there 
was so much to learn, fascinating facts, too, 


about the familiar things on a mantelpiece.” _ 


“It is a revelation,” was Mrs. Holbrook’s 
happy rejoinder. papi bee Ace Fi 
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A Queen’s Dolls 
JULIA A, ROBINSON. 


We do not think of a queen playing with 
dolls. Queens seem to us superior beings, 
set apart from the common things of life 
and above ordihary people. Yet queens 
were once little girls, with the same feel- 
ings and desires as other little girls? Al- 
though they are called princesses when 
they are children, they play and enjoy life 
like other children. 

In Kensington Palace in London is a 
room that Queen Victoria occupied in her 
girlhood days. The windows look out on 
Kensington Park, that stretches far away, 
with grand old trees, and a beautiful lake. 
She often played in the park on summer 
days. 

In this room, a girl of eighteen, Vic- 
toria received the embassy who came to 
bring her the news of the death of King 
George IV. of England, and to announce 
to her that she was Queen of England. A 
picture of the princess at this age hangs 
in the room. 

This apartment remains much as it was 
at that day; the furniture is the same as 
when the princess lived in it, and where 
she spent much of her happy young life. 
There is the tiny chair in which she sat, 
and toys she played with. In one corner 
is the cradle of her baby days. On a 
side of the room is a large playhouse 
with different apartments,—parlor, dining- 
room, reception-room, bedroom, furnished 
like the royal houses of that time. Hang- 
ing against the walls are the pictures she 
loved to look at. 

The object of greatest interest in the 
apartment is a large glass case that stands 
in the centre. It is long and high, in shape 
something like the roof of a house. In 
this case are preserved the dolls of Queen 
Victoria’s childhood, real dolls that she 
loved, and played with—hundreds of them! 
They are arranged in tiers, one above the 
other, on all sides of the case, and they 
make a beautiful sight. One thinks of 
those days so long ago, and of the happy 
princess who played with those dolls, who 
sang to them, rocked them, and put them 
to sleep in their little wooden cradles. 

I am afraid the children of to-day would 
think that some of these dolls were very 
queer indeed, with their funny little jointed 
arms and legs, and their painted wooden 
faces. Most of the dolls are made of 
wood, for in those days children did not 
have the pink and white wax dolls that we 
see to-day. They were not made then. 

The dolls in this case are of all sizes. 
Some are quite large, but most of them 
are small, a few even very tiny, not more 
than two inches high. All of them, even 
the smallest ones, are exquisitely dressed 
in clothes made by the queen’s own hand. 
Though this family of dolls was so large, 
the Princess Victoria made all of their 
clothing herself, with the help of a little 
princess who played with her. You can 
see the tiny stitches. Some of the work 
shows the efforts of her younger days, but 
the young princess evidently improved in 
needlework, for most of the work is very 
carefully done, and some of it, indeed, is 
beautiful. 

The dolls are dressed elaborately to rep- 
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resent persons of royalty—prince and prin- 
cess, duke and duchess, count and countess. 
Some have fans in their hands, others 
carry tiny parasols. 

With very small scissors the queen used 
to cut out the clothes from bits of finery 
given her by the ladies of the court. 

The Princess Victoria lived a free and 
happy life, dressing simply and entering 
into childish sports. She was a healthy 
child and enjoyed living. She was loving 
and happy herself, and tried to make others 
happy. 

Queen Victoria had a very _ sensible 
mother who wanted her little daughter to 
be good and happy. She encouraged her 
to engage in all the innocent pleasures of 
childhood, and she played like other chil- 
dren. When Victoria grew up and became 
queen, she did not forget the lessons, and 
she became a wise and loving mother her- 
self to her children, and a kind and just 
sovereign. She remembered her childhood 
days, and kept her dolls, and no doubt she 
often went to Kensington Palace to look 
at them. This palace is about a mile from 
Buckingham Palace, which is the London 
home of the King and Queen. Her sub- 
jects loved and honored the good Queen 
Victoria. 


Maid-in-the-Moon 


KATE HUDSON 


War is a great educator; to which bears 
witness all that the man-in-the-street, his 
wife and children are learning of geog- 
raphy, history, geology, political economy 
(and the other kind), languages, and diplo- 
macy. It is, however, to astronomy that 
the woman-in-the-home, these days, turns 
for company and consolation. She may, it 
is true, find small satisfaction in locating 
Cygnus, Andromeda, and the Pleiades; but 
how dearly we all love the Dipper, Orion, 
and the Milky Way, and a myriad other 
stars; the friendly dots of brightness which 
twinkle sociably down upon our own par- 
ticular man or men far off in France or 
out upon the wild waste of waters between 
home and “over there.” 

Still nearer than the stars, still dearer 
than the Great and Little Bear, is the moon 
as it wanes and waxes from and to the 
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broad silver disc, with the selfsame beam- 
ing smile for U. S. here and “over there.” 
For not only does the full moon form a 
mutual bond of fellowship; it likewise holds 
a prophecy for her who can replace the 
man-in-the-moon—that time-worn symbol 
of a superannuated superstition—with the 
more attractive maid-in-the-moon as seen 
and loved by French sea-captains and their 
crews—the maid, bride, or mother greeting 
her safely returning lover, husband, or son. 

Let her who has such an one at the 
front—and who, nowadays, has not!—look 
well into the next full moon; where she 
will find, instead of a bowed old brush- 
heap-bearing man the charming profile of 
a woman. Crowned with softly massed 
hair, she tilts a firm, round chin upwards, 
as she turns back her head to meet that 
of a man—but just returned from war and 
danger—who is bending over her shoulder 
for the welcome-home kiss. She may not 
immediately find the two heads—it needs 
some imagination, of course—but let her 
keep on; for they are both there tucked 
away in the shadows that run across the 
moon’s left half. Perhaps there may be 
some French sailor-lad, or some frequent- 
crossing globe-trotter, among her friends, 
who will introduce to her the maid-in- 
the-moon as, long years ago, did the cap- 
tain of a great French ocean-liner to three 
young girl-passengers confided to his ca- 
pable care. 


he Gisldcents Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in peas chosen foster homes. 

hose within forty miles of. Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PreswwENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcRETARY, 


279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Spices, like anything else, may be good, 
bad or indifferent. 
is a waste pf money 
kind you have only to ask your grocer for 


To accept the last two 
To be sure of the first 


SLADE’S SPICES 


They produce the best results and a little 
goes a long way, while the cost is little if 
any more than other kinds. 
about spices as you are about flour, tea and 


Be as particular 


ASK GROCERS FOR SLADE’S 
Send Stamp for Cook Book. 
D. & L. SLADE CO. 


Boston 


Slade’s Spices Flavor Best | 
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Western Conference News Letter 


A record of pointed and spirited thought 
and service among churches alive 
to the present need 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


Curcaco, Iux., 
December 6, 1918. 


In portions of the Middle West the epi- 
demic of influenza extended well into the 
month of November, and at this writing it 
is again a menace at some points. Despite 
these handicaps significant work has been 
done. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, the church is again 
well under way. The programme of the 
Unity Club to January follows: “Japan,” 
“Rebirth of Bohemia,” “Russia,” “Food and 
Health,” “The Prohibition Amendment.” 
The Emerson Club programme for Novem- 
ber and December: “Beauty in Art and 
Life,” “Is Life Worth Living?” “The Mod- 
ern Drama.” The Women’s Alliance is 
studying Prof. Bowen’s “The Gospel of 
Jesus.” 


MAKING up FoR Lost Tims 


Rey. John Malick was installed at Cin- 
cinnati on November 24, a report of 
which is in your hands. On Mon- 
day evening Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and the 
minister were entertained at dinner by the 
men of the church. Dr. Eliot gave an in- 
teresting account of the varied activities 
of the Association, especially those of the 
War Work Council. It was decided to or- 
ganize a Men’s Club. 

The church at Cleveland resumed, No- 
vember 10. Mr. Simons preached on “In 
What Spirit shall America make Peace?” 
The series on “Loyalty” is well under way, 
the topics so far treated being “Loyalty to 
the Good,” “Loyalty and One’s Plan of 
Life,’ “Loyalty and Individualism,” “Loy- 
alty to the Best in Others.” The Sunday- 
school is now completely graded. The class 
for children too young to attend morning 
services is held at eleven o’clock, these chil- 
dren being cared for by a competent in- 
structor until the close of the church ser- 
vice. The Unity Club is studying the war 
literature of the Allied countries. Christ- 
mas remembrances were sent to all mem- 
bers in service overseas. 

In Detroit the school of religion held ses- 
sions of double length for three Sundays 
in order to make up for time lost. Only 
a well-organized school could have done it. 
A new Camp Fire group is being organ- 
ized. Work on surgical dressings has been 
brought to a close, and now the women 
are making refugee garments. The indus- 
trial department of The Alliance is fur- 
nishing clothing to Detroit’s worthy poor. 

The Kalamazoo church lost several mem- 
bers by death, including the superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school, Rose Hewett 
Wilson. Sunday evening parlor talks on 
“Great Men and Great Books” are being 
given. There is also a_ study class in 
Browning, and a midweek meeting for 
“Practical Spirituality.” 

Services have gone on without a break 
in our Chicago churches. At the Memorial 
Chapel the women’s class is study- 
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ing the Synoptic Gospels with Mr. 
Pulsford. The men’s class is studying “The 
Modern Scientific Outlook.” Unity Church 
has given two successful parties for sol- 
diers and sailors. At the November meet- 
ing of the Men’s Club there was a round 
table on “Problems of Reconstruction.” 
Unity Church was the host of the Lake 
View group of churches at the union 
Thanksgiving service. This is the eleventh 
year. The Methodist, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Unitarian, and Jewish 
churches of this district join. The preacher 
was Rey. Felix A. Levy. The offering went 
to the Associated Jewish Charities of the 
city. Recent sermon subjects of Mr. Haw- 
ley are “Significance of Gratitude,” “Sal- 
vation,” “Freedom.” At the Third Church, 
Dr. Mann has continued forcefully and 
frankly with the issues of the war. One of 
the stars in the service-flag has turned to 
gold. Thomas Kester gave his life on the 
Western. front last August. The Fellow- 
ship Club has been devoting its weekly 
meetings to a study of the “Psychology of 
Religion.” <A series of meetings was de- 
voted to “The Psychology of Mysticism.” 
This was followed by a consideration of 
“Credulity and Belief.” A series upon 
“The Psychology of Conviction” is now in 
midcourse. One hour is devoted to the 
class work, the opening fifteen minutes 
being given to current moral problems or 
book reviews. The Sunday-school is show- 
ing new life under the able leadership of 
Mrs. George Furzer, who accepted the office 
after her attendance at the Institute of Re- 
ligious Education last summer at Chicago 
University in connection with the summer 
school of Meadville Theological School. 


In Memory or A PropHrt AND LEADER 


A memorial service for Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones was held at Abraham Lincoln Center 
on November 17. A full report of the ser- 
vice is given in the issue of Unity for 
November 28. The crowded auditorium, 
the many and varied expressions of admira- 
tion and affection, bore witness both to the 
greatness and the many-sidedness of this 
prophetic spirit and lover of his kind. Hon. 
William Kent, formerly of Chicago, now of 
California and Washington, presided. 
Among the speakers were ministers of the 
Oakland group of churches with which Lin- 
coln Center was associated, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams, and Mrs. William Kent. A message 
was read from Dr. Emil G. Hirsch of Sinai 
Temple. The most extended word was by 
Rev. William C. Gannett, his lifelong 
friend. Rev. John Haynes Holmes voiced 
the appreciation of the younger generation 
of ministers who found in Mr. Jones a 
prophetic leader and an understanding 
friend. All Souls Church and Abraham 
Lincoln Center have extended a call to Mr. 
Holmes to take up the work laid down by 
Mr. Jones. 

The Chicago Associate Alliance met at 
the Memorial Chapel on December 5. Rev. 
Albert R. Vail spoke of his new movement, 
under the title, “Conception of Universal 
Religion embodied in the New Church of 
the Kingdom.” He stated that the present 
is a time of expectancy. “Liberty has been 
the watchword in the past century, now 
Unity takes the first place. We must 
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achieve a unity of spiritual insight which 


shall bring us to the universals in religion 
and to brotherhood between classes and na- 
tions. To achieve this we need power, the 
baptism of the holy spirit. This some of 
us have found through contact with Abdul 
Baha and his teaching.” Mr. Vail stated 
that he had given up his plan of organizing 
a new church in Chicago, that he would 
continue to serve the ideal of universal 
religion through existing channels. 

All Souts Church at Evanston is propos- 
ing some changes in its by-laws. ‘The cal- 
endar for December shows that the Wo- 
men’s Alliance will hold its all-day meet- 
ings in the parlors of the First Methodist 
Church. This makes significant the no- 
tice, “War-time restrictions on buildings are 
removed. Now is the time to work for a 
parish house.” Sermon topics for Decem- 
ber are “The Religion of Justice,” “Be- 
yond Justice,” “Simply Religion,” “Jesus 
the Anointed,” “The Supreme Resolu- 
tion.” 


_ DeatH or Two VALUABLE MEMBERS 


The Milwaukee church is carrying a se- 
ries of Sunday afternoon conferences on 
“Reconstruction in the United States.” One 
meeting dealt with the Federation Pro- 
gramme on Child Welfare as it is being 
worked out in Milwaukee. Another dealt 
with “Prompt Recreation Plans needed for 
a ‘Bone Dry’ City.” Recent sermon sub- 
jects are, “In the Twilight of Dawn,” 
“Thankful,” “The Ladder of Courage.” At 
Madison there was a long interruption, but 
Prof. Foster has been greeted continuously 
by large audiences since resumption. - 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., was scheduled for the whole 
month of November at St. Paul, but re- 
turned to New England after the first Sun- 
day, the church being closed. The board 
of trustees lost two valued members 
through war service, Mr. Henry Sommers 
and Mr. Sanford E. Freund, both of whom 
went to Washington, D.C., Mr. Sommers 
as assistant director of supplies at Red 
Cross headquarters, and Mr. Freund to 
serve in the Department of Labor. ‘The 
Liberal Union of Minnesota Women, which 
includes the Universalists as well as the 
Unitarians, met in the Unitarian church of 
St. Paul on November 26. The Minne- 
apolis church was closed for six weeks, 
the local Board of Health being unusually 
severe. There was no effect upon the size 
of the congregation, the building being 
well filled on Sunday, when services were 
resumed, November 17, the sermon topic 
being “The Moral Meaning of Our Vic- 
tory.” On November 24 Mr. Dietrich 
preached on “God and the War.” 


A forum for the discussion of “The War 


and Reconstruction” is being held in Unity 
Hall of the Davenport, Ia., church on Sun- 


day evenings, in conjunction with the unij- 


versity extension work. The annual fair 
is held December 12 and 13. A new finan- 
cial policy has been adopted, each mem- 
ber, including the children, making a weekly 


contribution in an envelope. November sub- — 


jects, also used at Moline on Sunday even- 


ings, were “Comradeship,” “The Spirit of . _ 


the Reconstruction,” “What have a Dem- 
ocratic People to be Thankful For?” 


(To be concluded) 


FRANK A. GILMORE 
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He kept up with the times. The latest 
books, the newest philanthropies and re- 
forms—how often we have first learned 
about them through him! I am sure that 
many besides myself watched for and pre- 
served his annual review of the world’s 
leading achievements, first delivered’ as a 
sermon, then printed in Unity. Recalling 
: , his great power of intellectual absorption, 
Z . we think of the historian John Richard 

Green, of whom it was said that “he died 
learning.” 

Dr. Jones was most at home in the field 
of literature, and next to that I think he 
took greatest interest in the domain of eco- 

nomics and sociology. He was truly gifted 
as an interpreter of poetry and drama. His 
; reputation as a Browning student and in- 
J ; terpreter sufficiently proves the statement. 
He knew “the best that has been spoken 
or written,” thus fulfilling Matthew Ar- 
nold’s definition of culture. These “best 
things” Dr. Jones believed to be the true 
Bible of mankind. He used sometimes to 
. state this impressively. “How wrong it is,” 
ms he would exclaim, “to limit the world’s 
literature of inspiration to one book!” 

About ten years ago the University of 
Wisconsin conferred upon him the degree 
of LL.D. Some who read these lines may 
remember his appearance that day. Of all 
the distinguished company upon the plat- 
form none looked more distinguished than 
he. Erect and soldierly he stood, solidly 
built, his rich beard and magnificent crown 
of white hair suggesting a “druid of eld.” 

As a leader and administrator, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones did the work of a giant. Only 
a man of Herculean strength could go into 
a great modern metropolis, and from mea- 
gre beginnings build up such an institution 
as Lincoln Center. He believed in the 
church and put it at the centre of his ac- 
tivities, but his church must grant him free- 
dom to express himself in his own way, 
to experiment and to change. Around All 
Souls Church he grouped together libraries, 
printing-plants, manual-training shops, etc., 
all co-operating with the church and sub- 
sidiary to it. The entire plant forms per- 
haps the most complete institutional church 
in the country. It is a good example of 
Emerson’s saying that “an institution is 
but the lengthened shadow of a man.” So 
completely is it his achievement, so much 
was he its driving force, so peculiarly does 
it represent his ideas and methods of work, 
that the question of a successor to its 
founder may well present a serious problem 
to the trustees. It will not be easy to 
find another man with strength enough to 
bend his bow. For not only will the new 
leader need to possess the versatility and 
tireless energy of Dr. Jones; he will also 
need a nature cast in a similar mould, 
exhibiting to the people the same excel- 
lences, and even the same limitations. 

It was a good many years before I knew 

. him that he withdrew from the Unitarian 

denomination and took the name of “Inde- 

er pendent.” But this was by no means a 
carer” 
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severing of relations. All Souls Church 
has always. made an annual contribution to 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
his name has always appeared in the Uni- 
tarian Year Book in the list of ministers. 
No friends have been nearer or dearer to 
him than some of the Unitarian ministers, 
notably Dr. William C. Gannett, Dr. Robert 
Collyer, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and Rev. 
Jasper Douthit. Nowhere has he been more 
warmly welcomed than in Unitarian homes 
and churches from Maine to California. 
And nowhere has he seemed to be more 
among his own spiritual kindred and in his 
rightful place. Of all the men and women 
who have preached liberal Christianity in 
the Middle West, Jenkin Lloyd Jones was 
the most famous and the most influential. 
One last picture. It is my memory of him 
as he played the host to us on Tower Hill. 
A big buckboard wagon, the sand flying 
from its wheels, brings its load of guests 
to the gate. Fifteen or twenty people are 
waiting to welcome us. Conspicuous among 
them is “Uncle Jenk”; the first to greet 
us with his hearty “Hello, folks! Welcome 
to Tower Hill,’ uttered in that deep, reso- 
nant voice. Each new-comer was gripped 
by the hand, each baby fondled and kissed, 
before he led the way to the dining-hall. 
Placed at the tables, he came to each in 
turn to inquire about the journey, joke 
with the little ones, or tell some story. 
The group on Tower Hill was seldom large; 
perhaps forty was an average. He knew 
us all by name, generally was better in- 
formed about the places where we lived 
than we were. He was delightfully un- 


| conventional, cheery, and wholesome when 


he dropped in for a call on the cottagers, 
inquiring after their health and comfort. 
Half jokingly, half in earnest, he would 
advise us to rise early and try the cold 
shower-bath with which each rustic cot- 
tage was provided. He owned a farm near 
by to which he would take us to all the 
cows, pigs, and chickens; or to watch the 
farmers unload hay and store it away in 
the big barn-loft. What fun it was for 
the city children! 

' A few years ago he persuaded his church 
to purchase a farm near Milton, Wis., where 
tired mothers, children, and shop-girls 
might go to escape the heat of Chicago 
streets. I still have the letter of hearty 
thanks he wrote me acknowledging the 
receipt of some money which our Madison 
Women’s Alliance contributed toward this 
good enterprise. 

Many who admired him could not agree 
with Dr. Jones, and there were some who 
could not work with him. This has always 
been the case—and always will be—when 
a man holds such positive convictions and 
is so certain that they are right. This was 
one of his qualities which most endeared 
him to his followers, and fastened his 
friends to him with hooks of steel. But 
those who agreed and they who disagreed 
never failed to testify to the strength, the 
purity, and wholesomeness of his character. 

For half a century he stood forth in full 
light of day. A multitude of men and 
women have been in closest touch with 
him. If his judgment was sometimes at 
fault, his moral manheod was without a 
stain. There was a knightly element in his 
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make-up, revealed in his championing of 
unpopular causes, such as the rights of the 
Negro, or the sin and danger lurking in a 
seductive package of tobacco. He had no 
vices, no weakening habits. Actuated by a 
noble ambition he labored unceasingly for 
its realization. Some of his hopes failed 
to come true, but he lived to see many of 
his cherished plans fulfilled. From both 
failure and fulfilment, I believe that he de- 
rived enduring satisfactions, since he had 
striven for both with the same honest and 
laborious zeal. 

I was affected by the account of the fu- 
neral service. It was all very vivid to me. 
I saw the family quietly entering the little 
chapel; the neighbors and kindred from the 
country round; the people from Chicago 
and Madison. I seemed to hear the voices 
as the services were read and the eulogies 
given. Again I stood in the yard as once 
before, and saw the body placed in the 
warm and kindly earth beside that of his 
wife—his companion through so many years 
of striving, of waiting, of disappointments, 
of success. 

I believe in the perpetuity of the soul. 
In the Life Everlasting I believe. Such a 
vivid, wholesome, energetic, and energizing 
personality does not remain “in the tongue- 
less silence of the dreamless dust.” It 
mounts to other spheres of existence where 
higher tasks await it. 


“QO strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm!” 


Hen, Women and 
Boys at Vuletivde 


From man to man or from man to 
boy, there is plain sailing in choos- 
ing really acceptable useful re- 
membrances in our Furnishings 
Department just within the door. 


The WOMAN it is who especially 
is helped in her selections. For if 
she’s not sure, there is a knowing 
suggestion or two from the man 
behind the display case. 


Gloves, Scarfs, Handker- 
chiefs, Mufflers, Hosiery, Pa- 
jamas, Jewel Sets, Umbrel- 
las, Walking Sticks, Bath 
Robes, Dressing Gowns, Col- 
lar Bags, Bill Folds, Pass 
Cases, and soon, ad lib. 


YOUR GOVERNMENT ASKS YOU 
TO BUY EARLY 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 
“<The Old House with The Young Spirit’’ 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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1200 
Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


Duty 


Stern law-giver, yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face. 


—William Wordsworth. 


Sunday 


All that the Lord speaketh, that must I 
do—Num. xxiii. 26. 


The path of duty is the way to glory: 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 


Monday 


As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God.—Rom. viit. 14. 


A sense of duty pursues us ever. It 
is omnipresent, like the Deity. If we take 
to ourselves the “wings of the morning and 
dwell in. the uttermost parts of the sea,” 
duty performed or duty violated is still 
with us for our happiness or our misery. 
If we say the darkness shall cover us, in 
the darkness as in the light our obligations 
are yet with us.—Daniel Webster. 


Tuesday 


Blessed art thou, O Lord: teach me thy 
statutes. I will meditate in thy precepts, 
and have respect unto thy ways. I will 
not forget thy word.—Ps. crix. 12, 15, 16. 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can! 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Wednesday 


In thy light shall we see light—Ps. 
HLLV1. 9. 


Hark, hark, a voice amid the quiet intense! 

It is thy Duty waiting thee without. 

Rise from thy knees, in hope, the half of 
doubt; 

A hand doth pull thee—it is Providence; 

Open thy door straightway and get thee 
hence; 

Go forth into the tumult and the shout; 

Work, love, with workers, lovers, all about: 

Of noise alone is born the inward sense 

Of silence; and from action springs alone 

The inward knowledge of true love and 


faith. 
—George MacDonald. 


Thursday 


The path of the just is as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.—Prov. iv. 18. 


Reverence the highest, have patience 
with the lowest. Let this day’s perform- 
ance of the meanest duty be thy religion. 


Are the stars too distant, pick up the’ 


pebble that lies at thy feet and from it 
learn the all—Margaret Fuller. 
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Friday 


We have done that which was our duty 
to do.—Luke xvit. ro. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear; 

Luminous the crown, and holy, 
When each gem is set with care. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 


Saturday 


Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments: for this is the whole duty of man. 
—Eccles. xii. 13. 


Let us do our duty in our shop and in 
our kitchen, the market, the street, the 
office, the school, the home, just as faith- 
fully as if we stood in the front rank of 
some great war, and we knew that victory 
for mankind depended upon our bravery, 
strength, and skill. When we do that the 
humblest of us will be serving in that great 
army which achieves the welfare of the 
world.—Theodore Parker. 


A Notable, Even Historic Occasion 


The religious life of the city of Fall 
River, Mass., has been stirred to the 
depths by a series of services and con- 
ference, extending over two Cays, on the 
question of “The Spiritual Unity of Chris- 
tendom.” These services and conference 
were arranged by the minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent, 
whose Christian kindliness and large- 
ness of soul has found its reward in the 
close friendship of his brother ministers 
in the city. To this fact of neighborli- 
ness and co-operation the city owes the 
really marvellous success of the meetings 
referred to. At Mr. Robjent’s suggestion, 
Rev. Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York 
was invited to spend two days in the city 
for a series of services and conférence. 
The Ministerial Association endorsed the 
step and sent out an earnest invitation to 
the churches of the city. On Sunday even- 
ing, November 24, a union service was held 
in the fine First Congregational Church, and 
the large auditorium was not only filled, 
but scores were unable to find seats. ‘The 
sermon by Dr. Sullivan was worthy of the 
occasion, and the large audience was moved 
with a deep spirit of reverence. 

On Monday the ministers joined in a 
devotional service at the Church of the 
Ascension, conducted by the rector, Rev. 
Charles E. Jackson. The conference 
opened at the Ascension parish house, with 
the chairman of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion presiding. Dr. Sullivan gave the first 
address and spoke of the possibilities of a 
closer union among the churches. The 
actual union of Christendom was perhaps 
a dream never to be realized, certainly 
not in the lifetime of those present, but 
the dream must never be wholly put aside, 
for it was certain that it occupied a large 
place in the vision of Jesus. ‘There were, 
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however, certain things that we could do 
to bring the vision nearer. First, Dr. Sul- 
livan named the mere act of worshipping 
together. This, he said, would do more 
than any formal meeting for theological 
discussion. Those who knelt together and 
realized the eternal sense of the divine 
were by that very act brought close together 
in soul. 

Dr. Sullivan deplored the fact that no 
voice had been raised as yet to call to- 
gether those who were named by the name 
of Christ, for the consideration of this great 
question. The churches had indeed dis- 
cussed the question of meeting together 
at the same time that the Peace Confer- 
ence was in session, to help the different 
nations to join closer together, but they 
seemed to ignore the question so much 
nearer to their own doors—the fact of a 
divided Christendom. Several other points 
were raised, and discussion was opened by 
Rev. Dr. W. J. Martin of the Presbyterian 
Church and Rev. Charles Fockler of the 
First Christian Church. 

A noonday service for business men was 
held at the First Baptist Church, at which 
Dr. Sullivan gave an address. ‘Thirty- 
six of the ministers of the city were guests 
of the Unitarian church at luncheon in the 
Unitarian vestry. 

The conference was resumed at the parish 
house of the First Baptist Church, Rev. 
Thomas Robjent presiding. Addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Charles E. Jackson 
of the Church of the Ascension, Rev. E. C. 
Herrick of the First Baptist Church, Rev. 
T. S. Devitt of the Central Congregational 
Church, and Rev. Dr. Charlton of the 
Union Methodist Church. Dr. Sullivan in 
his closing address spoke of the wonderful 
spirit that had pervaded the conference. 
There was not a note of even kindly criti- 
cism. The whole conference breathed the 
sense of large charity and the eagerness to 
follow the Christian ideal of charity and 
a desire to co-operate in any step that may 
lead to closer union. 

The closing service was held at the Uni- 
tarian church at night. The church was 
crowded, and Dr. Sullivan preached a won- 
derful sermon on “What Do We Mean by 
the Brotherhood of Man?” ‘The service 
was conducted by the ministers of the 
Church of the Ascension, First Baptist, 
Central Congregational and Unitarian 
churches. 

Cannot other cities do what the minister 
of the Unitarian church has done, to his 
lasting glory? Such meetings, in order to 
be a success, must be begun in kindly 
friendship between the ministers and 
churches—a friendship that will prevent 
jealousy and suspicion of any particular 
movement started by the minister of any 
particular church, and it also needs a great 
personality, like Dr. Sullivan, to carry thé 
movement to such a wonderful success as 
was the case in Fall River. ; 


WHEN BUYING BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


do not forget Dr. Sunderland’s 
RISING JAPAN, $1.25: OH, TO BE RICH AND 
YOUNG! $1.00; THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE, 
$1.20; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Religion and 
Evolution), 80 cents. 


Order from the UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM 
- 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
A living faith 
is needed 
for 
A living world 


Ensign Benjamin Lee, Aviator-Patriot 
(Killed in service October 28, 1918) 
. 


In June of 1846 our Quaker poet wrote 
of his Quaker friend Daniel Neall,— 


“Lover of Peace, yet ever foremost when 
The need of battling Freedom called for 
men 
To plant the banner on the outer wall.” 


So again to-day Whittier might have 
written of the consecration to Freedom of 
that friend’s great-grandson, Benjamin 
Lee, 2d, of Jacksonville, Fla., and German- 
town, Pa., and the grandson of the late W. 
W. Justice, who has just given his fine 
resolute youth to the Great Cause. He, 
too, was “gentle and kindly” yet “firm and 
steadfast.” He, too, had “scarcely caught a 
stain upon his pilgrim garb of white.” And 
though young,— 


“So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 
That by his loss alone we know its worth, 
And feel how true a man has walked with 

us on earth.” 


Better let us say we realize it afresh. We 
knew that he was rare and winning, and as 
we watched him unfold through boyhood 
and youth he never for a moment failed to 
satisfy our highest expectations. He met 
nobly the highest challenges of life. 

At the country’s call he at once made 
ready, and though about to take his degree 
at the University of Pennsylvania he was 
soon in the Aviation training-camp, at 
Miami, Fla., where he immediately won dis- 
tinction as a clear-headed student, calm 
and poised, bringing to the intricacies of 
aviation—which Dean Briggs speaks of as 
“that supreme test of sportsmanship in life 
and death”—a fine imagination. He went 
knowing that his University, as well as 
those dearest to him, were of one mind with 
him—a mind patriotic, sacrificial, un- 
daunted. He went from the assurances of 
a happy youth and alluring prospects to 
join the young manhood of America in 
perfecting its supremest gift—the gift of 
sacrifice. His commanding officer wrote :— 

“Tn all his actions he showed himself to 
be the highest type of officer and gentle- 
man. I had every confidence that he would 
carry out intelligently, thoroughly, and well 
any duty assigned him, and I deem it a 
privilege to be able to say sincerely that 
I have felt the greatest admiration and re- 
spect for his ability as an officer and pilot 
and for splendid qualities as a man. He 
was loved by all, and his death is felt keenly 
i: a personal loss to every one of us.” 

From the first he longed to be nearer the 


‘fighting line in France, and he wrote, “I 


would give ten years of my life to get where 
there is more activity,—or give it all.” 
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For all he gave I like to think of the joy| service, he made many his debtors for help 


he took in his service, of the joy that he 
writes of in becoming a part of the sun- 
rises and the sunsets as he made his ascents 
over the sea. In this last year of his 
glorified life a new heaven and a new earth 
had been revealed to him. His service and 
his sacrifice must be forever associated 
with the endlessly beautiful. Surely the 
Creator of the eternally beautiful in nature 
and in the human spirit can be trusted to 
open continually for his child new heavens 
and new opportunities to become ever more 
serviceable and satisfied. AS TAC: 


A Pageant with a Purpose 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE 


Superintendents of our church schools 
will be glad to know that they can secure, 
without cost, copies of Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith’s new Christmas pageant, in suf- 


ficient quantities to supply their schools or 


congregations on Christmas! Sunday. This 
pageant was issued by the Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, and intended for use 
in the many autumn conventions through- 
out the country. The chairman of this 
ccmmittee has written to the undersigned 
in response to an inquiry from him, to 
say that a few thousand copies of this 
pageant, printed too late for use in these 
conventions, are at the disposal cf our 
Unitarian schools. The pageant, despite the 
distress to help relieve which it was written, 
is bright in tone, the music being dignified, 
as is the case with all Prof. Smith’s work. 
Although written with evangelical schools 
chiefly in mind, there is hardly a word in 
it that will not be acceptable to our liberal 
churches. Those intending to use this pag- 
eant should write for it directly to the 
New York headquarters. Those who live in 
or near Boston will be glad to know that 
a presentation of it will be given in Tre- 
mont Temple on the evening of Decem- 
ber 17. 

Within the next fortnight every school 
in our body will receive a letter concern- 
ing this pageant from the president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, together 
with circulars relating to the campaign in 
the interest of the starving children of 
Syria and Armenia. Last year, in response 
to a similar appeal, 178 of our schools con- 
tributed $2,378.32. It is hoped that our peo- 
ple will respond this year even more largely 
than they did a year ago. The greatness 
of the demand—more than fifty-six million 
dollars being needed this year—and the 
privilege of co-operating with the twenty- 
two million members of the Sunday-schools 
of North America, including all the de- 
nominations, ought to fire the imagination 
and stimulate giving. 


Frederick H. Hedge 


The recent passing on of Mr. Hedge re- 
moved one endeared to a very wide circle. 
The son of a distinguished father, whose 
name he bore, he had many fine traits of 
character. Finely educated, and holding 
all his gifts for what they were worth in 


gladly rendered. 

For many years serving as public libra- 
rian, he was ever glad to assist by advice 
regarding best literature. To teachers es- 
pecially his aid was invaluable. His own 
private library was a storehouse of the best. 

His Unitarianism was not simply an in- 
heritance, but he was ever ready to intelli- 
gently justify his faith. The writer can 
bear unstinted heartfelt praise for his all- 
round service for many years in the Law- 
rence church: always in his pew, more than 
faithful in Sunday-school as superintend- 
ent and teacher, devoted in all other possi- 
ble ways to help his church. Loyal Uni- 
tarian, faithful friend, he left a memory 
not to be forgotten in that church and city. 

His closing years were lived in Brook- 
line, where in a lovely home shared with 
a sister he found great delight. 

He served as deacon in our church there, 
where in the years long gone his father 
was the honored pastor, and where it must 
have been a comfort to the son each Sunday 
to look on the beautiful memorial window 
erected by the church in his father’s mem- 
ory. GC. Hay: 
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BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED.—Two or three 
sunny rooms on same floor, furnished or not, in suburbs, 
by elderly lady and daughter, within four minutes of cars 
that connect with Back Bay surface cars. Write tele- 
phone number, price, and car line. Address Miss Zilpha 
D. Smith, East Boston, Mass. 


COMPANION.—Young gentlewoman, educated, cheer- 
ful, and adaptable, wishes position for the winter as com- 
panion. Would travel. Can give references. Address 
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Capital Stock 
CENTURY STEEL CO. 


Listed on the Boston Stock Exchange. 


MANUFACTURERS’ crucible, high 
speed steel used in tool making. Plants 
running at capacity. 


PEACE has increased the Company’s 
business because new tools are needed to 
change industries back to a peace basis. 


Special Circular on Request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire St., Boston 
Members New York & Boston Stock 


Exchanges 


Established 56 years Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
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Throughout the Church 


Announcements 


A Victory and Peace Mass Meeting un- 
der the auspices of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union will be held in the First 
Church, Boston, Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets, Sunday, December 15, 1918, at 7.30 


tional Society at Taunton, Mass., Wednes- 
day, November 13. In the absence of the 
president, Hon. Chester W. Barrows, the 
minister of the Taunton church, Rev. F. 
Raymond Sturtevant, was elected chairman. 
After the business meeting, Rev. Thomas 
S. Robjent of Fall River, Mass., gave an 
address on “The Coming Reunion of Prot- 


p.M. The speakers: Greeting, Rev. Charles pire de came ae ee 
E. Park; Devotional Service, Rev. Sydney povedta : A ad y 
B. Snow; Prayer, Rev. Edward A. Horton, tarianism was rampant, but the fire of war 


Chaplain, Massachusetts Senate; Speaker, a ie ip beiven Le naan oe teeiey 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Overseas Secretary, 4 é 


Y. M. C. A. There will be a chorus of Sete at ot ade Xe eines 
young people, and a social hour. catching sight of the great ideal of unity 
in religion. This does not mean that 
churches will unite, but that henceforth we 
CHANNING CoNFERENCE.—The one hun-} shall stand to other churches less in the at- 


Meetings and Conferences 
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standing and appreciation.” Rev. Alfred 
Rodman Hussey of Lowell, Mass., followed 
with an address on the subject, “A Blazed 
Trail.” He said, “Mr. Robjent has given 
the ideal, the vision, and all I intend to do 
is to show this ideal at work in one con- 
crete instance.” ‘Then, in a manner which 
held the closest attention of his hearers, 
Mr. Hussey told the story of two churches 
in Lowell, each one self-supporting, each 
one able to continue its career independent 
of the other, coming together for united 
worship and work, with no compromise 
and no surrender of any essential principle. 
Mr. Hussey believed that church unity de- 
pends at the present time more on feeling 
than on thought. The papers of the morn- 
ing were ably discussed by Mr. Sturtevant, 
Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, Rev. Thomas a} 


dred and fifth session of the Channing Con-|titude of criticism and faultfinding and | Horner, and Mr. Milton Reed of Fall River. 


ference was held with the First Congrega-! more in the attitude of sympathetic under- 


The devotional service was conducted by 
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THE PRESENTATION CARD IS READY 


Christmas, 1918 


“Nor war, or battle’s sound, 
Was heard the world around.” 
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Rev. Thomas J. Horner of Attleboro, 


Mass. Luncheon was served at I p.m. by 
the women of the church. The afternoon 
session, beginning at 2 P.M., was opened by 
the vice-president, Mr. Milton Reed, who 
introduced Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, who 
spoke on the subject, “Some Things we 
may hope for after the War.” Mr. Nobbs 
in vigorous fashion pleaded for a peace 
with justice. “After the war,” he said, “we 
may expect a reassertion of the truth that 
morality is national and racial as well as 
individual. We may hope, furthermore, 
for a return to our principles of represen- 
tative government and expect a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. We may 
hope for a new emphasis upon the need 
of character which will make the represen- 
tative system of government the best there 
is. And there is sure to be a larger asser- 
tion of freedom, which may not make for 
a marked progress in church union. People 
are different and in a free land have a right 
to organize their differences, but we ought 
not to subsidize unnecessary churches. In 
the future we shall build more wisely, and 
it is to be hoped that some day we shall 
have a great free church in every com- 
munity.” Rev. Newton M. Hall, D.D., of 
the North Congregational Church of 
Springfield, Mass., gave an address on “The 
Unity of the Faith.” Mr. Hall with great 
fervor presented a vision of Christian unity 
and harmony. He said: “There is no ex- 
cuse for divisions in the Church of Jesus 
Christ. The senseless divisions have 
caused incalculable harm. A new friend- 
ship has sprung up among the nations, and 
if the nations can work together in unity, 
accomplishing the apparently impossible, 
it should not be a fanciful hope that some 
day the churches may break down the bar- 
riers that have separated them from one 
another. Divisions lessen the efficiency of 
the church, and with a united force there 
is no evil that cannot be conquered.” The 
papers were discussed by Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn, who said that the unity of the na- 
tions brought about by necessity in the 
stress of war must be continued and estab- 
lished by reason in the coming era of peace. 
The league of nations was not yet estab- 
lished. In fact, it was menaced by reac- 
tionaries, and we must be alert and eager 
to mould public opinion in its favor. After 
a vote of thanks to the Taunton church 


The Christian Register 


for its gracious hospitality, the Conference 
adjourned at 3.30 P.M. 


Parish News Letters 


Installation in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, OnI0.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. John Malick; 
Rev. George A. ‘Thayer, D.D., Pastor 
Emeritus: Mr. Malick began his service 
with the church on the second Sunday in 
September. The church was closed for five 
Sundays on account of the epidemic of 
influenza. The church begins the year with 
a new constitution. Provision is made for 
two business meetings of the church in ad- 
dition to the regular annual meeting. The 
first meeting, to have been held on the third 
Tuesday in October, was postponed on ac- 
count of the epidemic. This meeting was 
held November 21. About sixty members 
assembled for the church dinner and for 
the business meeting at eight o’clock. The 
church is going through legal forms to 
change the corporate name from “The First 
Congregational Unitarian Church” to “The 
First Unitarian Congregational Church of 
Cincinnati,” in order to give greater prom- 
inence to the Unitarian name. The service 
of installation was held at eight o’clock, 
November 24. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; Rev. Dil- 
worth R. Lupton of Louisville read the re- 
sponsive reading and the Scripture lesson; 
Rev. A. B. Beresford, D.D., of the First 
Universalist Church, Cincinnati, gave the 
prayer of installation; Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus, the charge 
to the minister; and Rev. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, D.D., of Indianapolis, the charge 
to the congregation. The church was or- 
ganized in Cincinnati in 1830 with Edward 
B. Hall for the first minister. Ephraim 
Peabody, grandfather of Dr. Eliot, served 
the church from 1832 to 1836; William 
Henry Channing, 1839 to 1841; Abiel Abbot 
Livermore, 1850 to 1856; Moncure Daniel 
Conway, 1856 to 1862; Charles William 
Wendte, 1876 to 1882; George Augustine 
Thayer, 1882 to 1916; Alson Haven Rob- 
inson, 1916 to 1917. On Monday follow- 
ing the installation service Dr. Eliot met 
visiting ministers and laymen at a lunch- 
eon at the University Club, to discuss mat- 
ters of denominational interest. In the 
evening, at seven o’clock, the laymen of 
the church had for their guests at the Uni- 
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versity Club, Dr. Eliot, Dr. Wicks, Mr. J. 
R. Cavanaugh of the Indianapolis church, 
and Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley of the 
Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio. 
Dr. Wicks told of some of the activities 
carried on by the men:in Indianapolis. Dr. 
Eliot spoke on the work of the American 
Unitarian Association departments. After 
discussing the work of men’s clubs in our 
churches, Mr. F. Stanley Howe was elected 
president, and a committee named to plan 
organization and future meetings. On 
Tuesday Dr. Wicks attended the luncheon 
at the monthly meeting of the Tuesday 
Club, and spoke on “Why I Love France.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN'S of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged .....:.....:.cccccccee $1,344.47 
Nov. 6. Society in Arlington, Mass........ 218.85 
11. Third Congregational Society, Hing- 
Rae ARE ao wince's) b,a0s G ocajb aratorate 87.60 
14. Society in Plymouth, Mass........ 20.00 
Th neocon. se PAlton TL % sic. As see ogee 10.00 
14. C. L. Lowry, Little Rock, Ark.... 4.50 
18. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah E. Bacon, 
West Newton, Mass............ 100.00 
23. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Hot Springs, 
BE Sans ctr tes ore tere laced 20.00 
25. F. H. Chapman, Minneapolis, Minn. 10.00 
25. Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley, Marathon, 
DR Ms OL Oe eae cade ees eae es 100.00 
25. Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass. 10.00 
BG MSKOCIARE WROMDELS A 56.2 cen sic vaeiete 8.00 
30. Boston, Mass., Bulfinch Place 
Church Branch Women’s Alliance 10.00 
$1,943.42 # 


Henry M. WiuiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


UpHOLDING THE FLAGS OF OUR FAITH 


To sustain the work which the Unitarian fellowship is doing, there is urgent need of at least 
$75,000. ‘The appeal of the American Unitarian Association is now going out to the churches. 


Ministers and committees are requeste 


d to send for sufficient copies to mail to all their church 


members. The special request is made that churches take their contributions as soon as possible. 


For Collection Envelopes and Literature write to W. Forses RoBertson 
25 Beacon SrreET, Boston, MassacuuseEtTs 


Send Contributions to Henry M. Wittiams, Treasurer 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, MAssacuusEtTs 


Sei thought you said you were a good 
proofreader.” “I am, sir; but I have been 
editing vers libre, and it will take me sev- 
eral weeks to get back to form. "Life. 


“Are you aware, my dear, that the tele- 
phone company has asked us to cut out all 
unnecessary calls?” “Am I aware of it! 
Well, they must have told me that to-day 
at least thirty times.”—Life. 


“Do you believe that a college education 
helps a boy in business life?” “Sure. My 
son was a champion sprinter at college, and 
now he has a position as bank runner.’— 
Baltimore American. 


Private Smith: “Of course, we suffered 
a lot in the trenches, but it was nuffin’ com- 
pared to the kindness you people ’ave 
showered upon wus ever since we came 
back.”—Weekly Scotsman. 


“Willie, did you ever see a 
zebra?” Willie: “Yes, ma’am.” “What 
did it look like?” “It looked just like a 
camouflaged horse.’—Yonkers Statesman. 


Teacher: 


“Are we going to have freedom of the 
seas?” inquired the young lady. “Why are 
you so interested?” “I haven’t forgotten the 
way we were treated at the beach last sum- 
mer. I don’t believe anybody has a right 
to rope off the ocean and then charge you 
for a swim.”—Washington Star. 


Modest Young Lieutenant (reporting to 
C. O. after a thrilling-raid into No Man’s 
Land) : “Captain, I wish to report Private 
Hicks’s conduct in the highest terms of 
praise. He is the bravest man in the 
world. He followed me everywhere I 
went.” —Judge. 


It was time to part. The Presbyterian 
chaplain wanted to say the right word to 
his Roman Catholic comrade through the 
long, hard service. “Good-bye, and let me 
tell you how greatly I prize our working 
together. We are different, but we have 
been good friends. You have done the 
work of the Lord your way and I have done 
it his.” 


Aunt Liza approached a clerk in the har- 
ness-shop of a small Virginia town, and 
asked him to read for her a letter from her 
son in France. The obliging clerk started 
reading: “Somewhere in France’— Aunt 
Liza cut him short with a loud guffaw. 
“Dar, now,” she laughed, “ ‘somewhere in 
France.’ Don’t know where! I tol’ dat boy 
he’s goin’ git los’ ef he went to France.”— 
Life. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., relates how one 
evening he was reading Shakespeare, when 
a sentence puzzled him. “So I said to my 
father, who was reading his newspaper be- 
side the lamp, ‘Father, what does this mean: 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune”? 
What kind of tide would that, be, father?’ 
‘Tied down to business, son, my father 
replied.” 


A certain man died whose ways and 
those of his family were not beyond re- 
proach. The Rochester Democrat says that 
in the small town the Methodist minister 
was on his vacation, the Presbyterian was 
ill. Only the Universalist was available for 
the funeral. When the sons returned with 
a report of the arrangements, the eldest 
daughter objected. “Not much!” she is 
reported as saying. “I’m not going to have 
Pa buried from no church that don’t believe 
in hell.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


onion ASH BARREL 
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LATIN TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EacH 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, Aiken, S.C. Ideal for 
outdoor life in Winter. Main house and in- 
dividual cabins. Certified city water. North- 
ern cooking. Rates moderate. Write Miss 
Georgia E. Crocker or Miss Mary E. Sanborn, 
Aiken, S.C. 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. James A. Fairley, min- 
ister. Morning service at11. Sunday-school at 9.45. 


ARLINGTON STREET. CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. The minister, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, will preach; service at rr A.M. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (2630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, D. De 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3. 30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday, 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, December 15. Subject, “The Greatest 
Art.” Morning service at 11. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. 
Brown will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 p.m. At the 
Wednesday noon service, Rev. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church will speak. Service daily 12 _M. Church open 
daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus, 
Church school and kindergarten at 9. 45 AM. Service of 
worship and sermon at1z A.M. The minister will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Social Service 
class at 10.15 A.M. Rev. W. Harris Crook wil] continue 
his talks on “Laborin War-Time in Great Britain.” Kin- 
dergarten and Primary classes at 11 A.M. Church service 
atizr A.M. All seats are free and a cordial invitation is 
extended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill, Ipswich 
Street car to Jersey Street. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The members of the All 
Souls Church, Roxbury, have decided to continue the Sun- 
day evening services. The help derived from the services 
held through November under the leadership of Rev. 
Miles Hanson has been so great, and the response so grati- 
fying, there was no other course than to continue. A 
hearty invitation is given to friends of other churches to 
join in this quiet Sabbath evening’s devotion. 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


Which:—Pagan, quantitative materialism, or Christlike, 
qualitative spirituality,—earth heritage, or God heritage? 
Both. Fulfil, not destroy! Christian, spiritual quality 
would fill Pagan, material quantity. The Liberal Faith, 
in its purity, vitally unites the Human and the Divine. 
Irreconc led, Pagan aristocrat and Christian democrat fre- 
quently, as in this recent war, clash in awful, but not mor- 
tal, combat. Harmonized, may these two made one create 
a nobler world —an Aristodemocracy, the Best for All! 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL fox ais 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 


Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. — 


College, general, special courses, stenography 


and typewriting. Principals: John MacDuffie, — 


Ph. D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


Important 


In these days of conservation and scarcity — 
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of materials we request our subscribers — te 


kindly to send us notice of change of ad- — 
dress at least one week in advance when- 
ever possible. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


